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Dr.  Wm.  Evans'  Soothing  Syrup  for  Children  Teething, 

PREPARED  BY  HIMSELF. 

To  Mothers  and  Nurses. —  The  passage  of  the  teeth  through  the  gums  produces  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  symptoms.  It  is  known  by  mothers  that  there  is  great  irritation  in  the 
mouth  and  gums  during  this  process.  The  gums  swell,  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  is  increased, 
the  child  is  seized  with  frequent  and  sudden  fits  of  crying,  watching,  starting  in  its  sleep,  and 
spasms  ;  the  child  shrieks,  and  thrusts  its  fingers  into  its  mouth.  If  these  precursory  symp- 
toms are  not  speedily  alleviated,  spasmodic  convulsions  universally  supervene,  and  soon  cause 
the  dissolution  of  the  infant.  If  mothers  who  have  their  little  babes  afflicted  with  these  dis- 
tressing symptoms  would  apply  Dr.  — m.  Evan's  Soothing  Syrup,  which  has  preserved  hun- 
dreds of  infants  when  believed  past  recovery,  from  being  suddenly  attacked  with  convulsions, 
they  would  render  almost  instant  relief  to  their  suffering  offspring,  for  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  as  soon  as  the  Syrup  is  rubbed  on  the  gums,  the  child  obtains  relief.  This  pre- 
paration is  so  innocent,  so  efficacious,  and  so  pleasant,  that  no  child  will  refuse  to  let  its 
gums  be  rubbed  with  it.  When  infants  are  at  the  age  of  four  months,  though  there  is  no 
appearance  of  teeth,  one  bottle  of  the  syrup  should  be  used  on  the  gums  to  open  the  pores. 
Parents  should  never  be  without  the  syrup  in  the  nursery  where  there  are  young  children, 
for  if  a  child  wakes  in  the  night  with  pain  in  the  gums,  this  syrup  will  give  immediate  ease,  by 
opening  the  pores  and  healing  the  gums,  thereby  preventing  Convulsions,  Fevers,  &c.  &c. 

To  the  Agent  of  Dr.  Evans^  Soothing  Syrup 

Dear  Sir — The  great  benefit  afforded  to  my  suffering  infant  by  your  Soothing  Syrup,  in  a 
case  of  protracted  and  painful  dentition,  must  convince  every  feeling  parent  how  essential  an 
early  application  of  such  an  invaluable  medicine  is  to  remove  infant  misery  and  torture.  My 
infant  while  teething,  experienced  such  acute  sufferings  that  it  was  attacked  with  convulsions, 
and  my  wife  and  family  supposed  that  death  would  soon  release  the  babe  from  anguish,  till  we 
procured  a  bottle  of  your  syrup,  which  as  soon  as  applied  to  the  gums,  produced  a  wonderful 
change,  and  after  a  few  applications,  the  child  displayed  obvious  relief,  and  by  continuing 
its  use,  I  am  glad  to  inform  you,  the  child  has  completely  recovered,  and  no  recurrence  of  that 
awful  complaint  has  since  occurred  ;  the  teeth  are  emanating  daily,  and  the  child  enjoys  perfect 
health.  I  give  you  my  cheerful  permission  to  make  this  acknowledgment  public,  and  will 
gladly  give  any  information  on  this  circumstance.  Wm.  JOHNSON. 

A  gentleman  who  has  made  trial  of  Dr.  Evans'  Soothing  Syrup,  in  his  family,  (in  a  case 
of  a  teething  child)  wishes  us  to  state  that  he  found  it  entirely  effectual  in  relieving  pain  in  the 
gums,  and  preventing  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow. — New-York  Sun. 

We  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  that  the  Soothing  Syrup  for 
children  cutting  teeth,  advertised  in  another  column,  is  a  highly  useful  article  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Highly  respectable  persons,  at  any  rate,  who  have  made  use  of  it, 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  its  virtues  the  sanction  of  their  names. — Boston  Traveller. 

Sold  Wholesale  and  Betail,  at  100  Chatham  st.  New-York. 


DR.  WM,  EVANS'  CAMOMILE  AND  APERIENT  FILLS,  ogo 

For  Consumption,  Coughs  and  Colds  ;  nervous  and  bilious  diseases  ;  liver  complaints  ; 
dyspepsia;  and  all  cases  of  hypochondriacism  ;  low  spirits:  palpitation  of  the  heart;  nervous 
irritability  and  weakness  ;  indigestion  ;  loss  of  appetite  ;  heartburn  ;  bodily  weakness  ;  hys- 
terical faintings  ;  hysterics  ;  headaches  ;  hiccup  ;  sea  sickness  ;  nightmare  ;  rheumatism  ; 
asthma  ;  tic  douloureux  ;  cramp ;  spasmodic  affections,  and  those  who  are  victims  to  that 
most  excruciating  disorder,  GOUT,  will  find  relief,  by  a  course  of  Dr.  Evans'  medicine. 

The  Camomile  Preparation  of  Dr.  Wm.  Evans  is  undeniably  entitled  to  enviable  dis- 
tinction, for  whilst  no  medical  authority  in  existence  condemns  it,  every  medical  practitioner 
that  is  acquainted  with  it  freely  acknowledges  its  [ire-eminent  virtues,  and  that  the  latter  should 
do  so  in  opposition  to  their  personal  interests,  must  be  attributed  either  to  their  candor  and  <=fl° 
love  of  truth,  or  to  their  unwillingness  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  observation,  and  the  testimony 
of  thousands.  Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  Dr.  Wm.  Evans'  Consultation  Office,  No.  100 
Ghatham-street,  New-York. 
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WEEHAWKEN  .—By  Fitz  Greene  Hallock. 

Wheehawken  !  in  thy  mountain  scenery  yet, 
All  we  adore  in  Nature,  in  her  wild 

And  frolic  hour  of  infancy,  is  met ; 

And  never  has  a  summer's  morning  smiled 

Upon  a  lovlier  scene,  that  the  full  eye 

Of  the  enthusiast  revels  on — when  high 


Amid  thy  forest  solitude,  he  climbs 

O'er  crags  that  proudly  tower  above  the  deep, 
And  knows  that  sense  of  danger,  which  sublimes 

The  breathless  moment — when  his  daring  step 
Is  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  he  can  hear 
The  low  dash  of  the  wave  with  startled  ear. 

Like  the  death-music  of  his  coming  doom, 
And  clings  to  the  green  turf  with  desparate  force 

As  the  heart  clings  to  life  ;  and  when  resume 
The  currents  in  his  veins  their  wonted  course, 

There  lingers  a  deep  feeling,  like  the  moan 

Of  wearied  oceans  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

In  such  an  hour,  he  turns,  and  on  his  view 
Ocean,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  burst  before  him, 

Clounds  slumbering  at  his  feet  and  the  clear  blue 
Of  summer's  8ky,  in  beauty  bending  o'er  him — 

The  city  bright  below,  and  far  awaj 

Sparkling  in  golden  light,  his  own  romantic  bay. 

Tall  spire,  and  glittering  roof  and  battlements, 
And  banners  floating  in  the  sunny  air, 

And  while  sails  o'er  the  calm  blue  waters  bent, 
Green  isle,  and  circling  shore,  are  blended  there 

In  wild  reality.    When  life  is  old 

And  many  a  scene  forgot,  the  heart  will  hold 

Its  memory  of  this  ;  nor  lives  there  one, 
Whose  infant  breath  was  drawn,or  boyhood  days 

Of  happiness  were  passed  beneath  that  sun, 
That  in  his  manhood  prime  can  calmly  gaze 

Upon  that  bay,  or  on  that  mountain  stand, 

Nor  feel  the  prouder  of  his  native  land.  ' 


From  the  Monthly  Chronicle. 
FARMERS  SON. 


THE 


BY   WM.  EARLE. 


The  sun  was  just  dipped  behind  the  dis- 
tant hills  when  we  arrived  at  the  delightful- 
ly rural  village  of  Hawthornglen,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  England.  We  had,  with- 
in the  day,  traversed  a  distance  exceeding 
one  hundred  miles  with  little  fatigue,  and 
spirits  refreshed.  Here  on  the  first  view  of 
the  delightful  prospect  before  me,  as  I  sat  on 
the  coach  roof,  I  determined  on  taking  up  my 
quarters  for  at  least  a  month  or  two,  if  I  could 
obtain  agreeable  accommodations  in  one  of 
the  neat  farm  cottages,  that  skirted  the  road, 
or  appeared  peeping  through  the  foliage  of  an 
embowering  wood,  rising  on  theslope  of  un- 
dulating hills  belting  the  scene,  and  forming 
an  amphitheatre  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  rallies,  nature  and  art  had  ever  united 
to  produce. 

The  ripening  hues  of  the  variegated  spring 
hung  over  the  rich  landscape,  and  the  neat 
white  buildings  of  the  farmers,  in  modest 
taste,  accorded  with  the  chasteness  of  the 
quiet  scene.  A  stream  murmuring  softly  as 
it  glided  through  the  meads  rich  in  pasturage, 
— the  plough  was  in  the  furrow,  and  the 
ploughman's  song  sounded  joyously  over  the 
fields,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  the  mild 
bleating  of  the  folded  herd,  all,  all  spoke 
"peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man." 

Alighting  from  the  coach  at  the  small 
road-side  Inn,  where  our  stage  had  stopped 
to  change  horses,  I  approached  the  land- 
lord and  commenced  my  inquiries. 

"  Lodgings,"  responded  he,  with  an  inquir- 
ing glance  from  a  small  grey  and  piercing 
eye,  and  then  as  suddenly  shifting  his  pene- 
trating look  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
my  luggage.  "  Lodgings — we  always  ac- 
commodate travellers,  sir,  as  long  or  as  short 
as  they  please,— here,  Thomas — J  ohn— take 
this  gentleman's  luggage  up  to  No.  " 

*«  Stop,  stop,"  I  interposed,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  accommodations,  but  that  is 
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not  what  I  exactly  mean — I  wish  to  obtain  a 
comfortable  room  or  two  in  a  private  fa- 
mily." 

"Why  as  to  that,"  replied  the  landlord, 
with  petulance,  "  my  family  is  quiet  enough 
of  all  conscience, — and  if  you  come  to  that,  I 
fear  you  may  go  further  and  fare  worse." 

"  My  good  sir,  you  altogether  misunder- 
stand me,  I  want  a]  —  vients  in  the  house  of 
a  private  family,  or—  •  i.nner." 

"  Oh  I  see  ! — why  then  we  shall  exactly 
suit  you,  for,"  he  i  ddedg  with  a  hearty 
chuckle  of  great  self-satisfaction,  "  I  am  a 
farmer,  myself.  I  have  better  than  three 
hundred  acres  under  the  plough  and  in  pas- 
ture,— and  have  got  some  as  pretty  cattle  in 
the  stall,  as  you  would  wish  to  look  at.  Here, 
Jenny,  show  this  gentleman  to  ." 

My  patience  was  exhausted, — he  either 
could  not  or  would  not  understand  me,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  stand  sentry  over  my  lug- 
gage, to  prevent  its  being  borne  away  by 
his  obsequious  understrappers,  to  apartments, 
in  which  I  had  determined  on  not  entering. 
At  length  I  obtained  my  release  from  his 
importunities,  in  a  manner,  if  not  very  satis- 
factory, at  least  very  sudden  and  unexpected. 

Vexed,  mortified,  and  somewhat  thristy 
from  the  dust  on  the  roads,  I  interrupted  him 
with  the  request  for  a  glass  of  water,  in  an 
abrupt  tone  of  voice,  mixed  with  an  acerbi- 
ty which  I  had  as  much  reason  of  being 
ashamed  of,  as  he  of  being  displeased  at. 

"  Water,  sir,"  he  deliberately  replied, 
"  ye-yes,  sir — hot  or  cold  ?" 

"Oh,  cold — cold." 

"Coming,  directly,  sir," — then  with  a 
slow  and  satirized  accent  adding,  "what 
will  you  take  in  it — brandy — rum — or  whis- 
key 1  my  whiskey  is  some  of  the  right 
sort." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  I  rejoined,  "  but  I  take 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Umph  !" — muttered  my  landlord  of  the 
Red-lion,  the  name  of  his  Inn, — "  I  thought 
so  ! — what,  you  are  one  of  them  cold  water 
chaps,  are  ye  ? — and  I  warrant  me,  a  par- 
son, to  boot — eh  ?  I  see — no,  sir, — you 
won't  suit  me, — the  likes  of  you  is  no  good 
to  men  or  beast, — none  o'  your  cold  water 
chaps  for  me — that's  not  the  way  I  pays 
my  rent." 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved from  his  importunities, — but  I  was 
hardly  prepared  for  the  result.  By  this 
time,  the  coach  had  started,  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  a  strange  place,  with  my  luggage 
scattered  on  the  floor,  and  I  learnt  to  my 
dismay,  that  this  Inn  was  the  only  one  in 
the  village  ! — what  was  to  be  done  ? — from 
the  one-headed  cerberus  of  the  bar,  I  could 
not  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of  favour, — my 
cold  water  propensities,  had  entirely  chilled 
his  merciful  considerations,  and  to  offer  any 
in  the  way  of  apology,  or  submission. 
w20Hpo  humbling  !<•  patienth  consider. 


I  had  retreated  to  the  door-way,  revolving 
in  my  mind  what  steps  to  take,  while  the 
evening  was  slowly  stealing  on,  leaving  me 
less  of  time  to  consider  of  my  measures,  when 
by  good  fortune,  tempted  by  the  promising 
countenance  of  a  decent  farmer,  passing  by 
with  his  team,  I  called  to  him, — he  stopped, 
and  I  detailed  to  him  my  dilemma.  The 
old  man  looked  concerned.  "  He  did  not 
know,"  he  said,  "  of  any  person  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, wishing  to  let  a  part  of  their  houser 
and  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  inquiries — 

there  might,  to  be  sure,  but  ." 

"  My  good  sir,"  I  vehemently  inquired, 
"  how  far  is  it  to  the  next  village, — can  I 
procure  any  conveyance, — can  you  assist 

me  in  any  way  ?    I  really   ,"  and  I 

was  continuing  at  random  a  thousand  in- 
quiries, without  awaiting  an  answer  from  any 
one,  when  the  old  man  provoked  to  laughtdr 
at  my  impetuosity,  interrupted  me  in  the 
torrent  of  my  eloquence. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  It  will  not  be 
quite  the  act  of  a  christian,  although  you  are 
a  lover  of  cold  water,  to  leave  you  to  the  re- 
freshment of  a  stone  pillow,  under  a  hedge, 
— so  no  more  about  it,  and  if  you  think  pro- 
per to  make  shift  with  such  accommodation 
as  I  can  afford  you  for  the  night, — come 
with  me,  and  welcome, — so  jump  up  with 
your  luggage,  and  take  your  chance  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  of  it." 

I  was  in  no  humour  to  refuse  his  offer, — 
and  seating  myself  in  his  wagon  with  my 
few  travelling  necessaries,  we  jogged  merri- 
ly along  the  road,  our  mirth  not  a  little  ex- 
cited by  the  adventure  which  had  brought 
us  together. 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  my  dreams  of 
rural  felicity,  were  in  some  degree  disturb- 
ed, by  this  very  inauspicious  commence- 
ment of  my  search  after  temperance  in  the 
country.  However,  I  attempted  to  recon- 
cile myself  to  some  involuntary  specula- 
tion, on  the  nature  of  the  house, — a  road-side 
Inn,  for  travellers ! — a  stage  house !  &c. ; 
but  in  my  heart  I  wished  it  far  enough  from 
its  present  site, — it  appeared  to  me  to  stand 
like  a  blot  upon  the  landscape, — a  deformi- 
ty,— or  like  the  Upas  tree,  scattering  its  un- 
wholsome  odours  all  around, — sterilizing 
the  face  of  nature,  and  paralyzing  the  hand 
of  industry. 

The  dark  brown  shadows  of  the  evening 
twilight  had  began  to  veil  the  woody  scene 
on  either  side,  as  we  careered  along  the  well 
fenced  road,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at 
the  farm  house  of  my  venerable  guide,  and 
companion,  the  night  had  set  in,  the  stars 
studded  the  heavens,  and  the  pale  moon  in 
her  second  quarter,  was  seen  twinkling 
through  the  umbrageous  shelter  of  the  vale 
of  Hawthornglcn.  "The  oak,  the  birch,  and 
the  elm,  rising  on  the  slopes  of  the  bound- 
ing hills* 

The  <i»  a\*  were  chilling  in  their  fall,  but 
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through  the  casement  windows  of  the  farm, 
we  beheld  the  cheering  blaze  of  an  ample 
fire,  which  I  hailed  as  a  tolerable  augury  of 
a  good  hospitable  reception. 

I  was  not  disappointed — before  we  had 
well  gained  the  door  it  was  open  to  receive 
us.  My  introduction  to  the  family  was  ac- 
companied with  a  hearty  laugh  on  all  sides. 
I  was,  in  vain  resistance,  immediately  seat- 
ed in  the  best  chair  by  the  fireside.  The 
table  was  instantly  and  most  hospitably 
spread,  without  any  apologies  for  the  coarse- 
ness of  its  fare, — a  large  brown  jug  of  table 
ale,  a  mild  and  harmless  drink,  was  placed 
before  me,  and  another  with  water  fresh 
drawn  from  a  delicious  spring. 

"I  believe,"  said  my  newly  found  friend, 
in  part  responding  to  his  uneasy  wife,  be- 
traying it  in  the  doubt,  whether  her  hospi- 
tality might  not  be  questioned,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  viands  than  those  before  me. 
44  I  believe,"  he  continued,  44 1  need  not  say 
more  than  that  to  such  as  I  have,  thou'rt 
heartily  welcome.  I  keep  no  brandy,  I  drink 
no  wine  ;  my  malt  liquor  has  no  pretensions 
to  strength,  but  of  this  I  am  sure, — if  you 
like  it,  you  may  partake  of  it  freely, — it  is 
freely  given,  and  may  be  as  freely  taken, 
for  it  will  not  steal  away  your  wits,  nor  cause 
either  the  head  or  heart  to  ache." 

We  sat  down  with  very  little  formality, 
and  were  about  to  commence  our  bacon  and 
eggs,  when  I  observed  a  strange  expression 
of  countenance  in  the  old  man ;  sad,  and  i 
rendered  pale,  as  he  inquired,  with  trepida- 
tion conclusive  of  his  alarm!  "Where  is 
Richard?" 

There  was  a  melancholy  wildness  in  his 
manner,  and  a  touching  tone  of  misery,  and 
deep  feeling  in  his  delivery, — deeply  affect- 
ing !  The  farmer's  wife  dropped  her  head 
despairingly,  and  the  daughter, — an  interes- 
ting girl  of  about  eighteen,  shed  a  silent  tear, 
which  sunk  deep,  deep,  deep  to  the  heart ! — 
for  it  conveyed  more  to  the  mind,  and  was 
more  eloquent  than  language. 

44  Where  is  Richard?"  sunk  in  mystery 
upon  my  ear  !  What  could  there  be  fn  that 
name,  what  in  that  question,  to  excite  so 
much  sadness ;  and  so  much  feeling !  A 
sort  of  pause  ensued  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  footsteps  to  the  door;  and 
in  an  instant,  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude 
stood  before  us,  in  the  person  of  a  comely 
youth,  scarcely  exceeding  twenty  years. 

44  You  are  late,  Richard  !"  said  the  father, 
in  a  soothing  tone  with  something  of  agita- 
tion about  it,  and  evidently  labouring  under  j 
an  effort  to  suppress  emotion.    44  You  are  j 
late,  boy." 

The  bright  eye  of  the  sister,  shook  off' the 
dew  that  dimmed  it,  and  the  mother  looked 
comforted,  as  the  youth  replied,  with  an  ani- 
mated air : 

41  I  have  been  round  to  the  mill,  father, 
and  remained  to  take  the  water  on  the  wheel.  ' 


The  pond  was  overflowing,  the  brook  ran 
strong,  and  I  have  filled  the  feeder,  so  that 
the  mill  may  work  the  night." 

"  You  have  done  well,"  replied  the  father, 
44  so  now,  my  boy,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
our  guest,  and  then  to  supper." 

I  shook  hands  with  the  young  man,  and 
felt  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  stran- 
ger ;  who  possessed  more  than  common  at- 
tractions of  person,  but  about  whom,  there 
appeared  an  air  of  mystery,  difficult  to  be 
solved. 

A  short  prayer  preceeded  our  social  meal, 
which  we  soon  despatched,  and  in  a  circle 
round  the  fire,  we  soon  came  to  a  free  and 
animated  conversation,  in  which  all  joined 
with  so  much  zeal  and  playfulness,  that  I 
could  with  difficulty  believe  it  was  the  first 
e  vening  of our  meeting ;  and  when  the  thou ght 
crossed  me,  it  was  with  pain  I  reflected  it 
might  be  the  last. 

I  soon  learned  the  name  of  my  entertain- 
er. Giles  Silverthorne,  his  wife,  an  amia- 
ble and  unassuming  housewife  ;  Silvia,  his 
daughter,  and  the  mysterious  Richard,  com- 
prised the  whole  of  this  interesting  family. 
The  grave  had  closed  over  three  of  his  chil- 
dren, but  the  grave  had  left  no  sting  for  its 
survivors, — it  had  closed  over  the  righteous  ; 
and  resignation  to  the  divine  will  had  poured 
its  balm  upon  the  heart,  that  had  been  wound- 
ed. 

Giles  was  an  honest  farmer ;  time  and  la- 
bour had  united  in  the  furrow  upon  his  cheek, 
but  the  furrow  was  marked  by  healthiness, 
unmarked  by  the  consciousness  of  wrong,  his 
silvery  hair 

"  Was  not  the  forescnt  of  intemperance, 
But  marked  the  winter  of  a  yeoman's  age, 
Of  wasting  vigor,  and  of  closing  days." 

Mrs.  Silverthorne,  was  distinguished  by 
all  that  amiableness  of  manner  which  could 
elevate  the  affectionate  wife  and  tender 
mother, — her  look  was  sweetness;  patience 
sustained  by  hope,  in  its  more  moral  feeling, 
and  resignation  in  its  saintly  form,  untinc- 
tured  by  the  exterior  show  of  feigned  humili- 
ty. The  purity  of  her  heart  beamed  in  the 
mild  expression  of  her  eyes. 

Sylvia,  the  charming  Sylvia  was  the  lit- 
tle Hebe  of  the  family  circle ;  she  would 
have  moved  a  very  anchorite  to  the  softer 
passions  of  our  human  nature.  I  can  still 
picture  her  sweet,  her  flowing  form,  as  it  has 
often  floated  before  me — I  can  still  dwell  in 
memory  on  that  fond,  that  silvery  voice — 
but  no  more — I  dare  not  trust  myself  further 
in  her  description,  lor  I  find  my  feelings  still 
too  acute,  and  I  should  but  weaken  the  inter- 
est of  my  narrative,  by  the  introduction  of 
matter,  leading  to  a  too  early  anticipation  of 
its  denouncement. 

Richard,  I  have  sincelearnt,  was  two-and- 
twenty  ;  his  sister  not  quite  seventeen.  His 
yonthfulness,  however,  would  not  allow  vou 
to  conjecture  his  having  passed  his  teens  : 
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his  light  brown  hair  in  negligent  taste,  lay 
on  his  finely  formed  and  expansive  forehead 
in  wavey  folds,  and  his  sun-burnt  cheek 
bloomed  with  the  light  tincture  of  the  rose  : 
his  figure  was  singularly  well  proportioned, 
graceful,  and  manly,  and  retained  nothing  of 
that  coarseness  characteristic  of  the  farmer's 
son  in  general,  and  of  rude  and  ruddy  health ; 
— there  was  a  degree  of  elegance  in  his  gen- 
eral appearance,  even  although  cloathed  in 
the  rough  habiliments  of  the  farmer,  which 
they  could  not  disguise.  He  seemed  all  that 
one  could  desire ;  frank,  sincere,  and  amia- 
ble. There  was,  however,  an  enthusiasm  in 
his  eye,  a  hasty  vibration  of  feeling  in  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance,  which 
if  it  did  not  convey  any  idea  of  viciousness, 
strongly  pourtrayed  ardent  passions ;  and 
the  probability  of  their  being  but  little  re- 
strained by  discretion.  Richard,  to  my  ob- 
servation, and  as  it  was  led  by  the  mysterious, 
or  rather  earnest  inquiry  and  solicitude,  con- 
sequent on  his  absence,  appeared  to  me  ca- 
pable of  good  things,  but  liable  to  fall,  in  the 
want  of  power  over  himself. 

At  length  our  little  party  broke  up  for  the 
night,  and  I  was  ushered  to  my  chamber — 
to  Richard's  chamber  !  Not  being  exactly 
provided  for  my  reception,  they  had  made 
up  a  bed  in  another  room  for  Richard,  and  I 
was  duly  installed  in  his.  It  was  of  no  use 
demuring  to  the  arrangement ;  the  thing  was 
settled,  and  with  a  good  night,  we  separted. 

Alone,  in  a  small  neat  apartment,  with 
every  thing  of  comfort  about  me,  revolving 
the  events  of  the  day  in  my  mind,  and  still 
somewhat  subdued  by  fatigue,  I  sunk  upon 
my  pillow,  but  not  to  sleep.  Poor  Richard ! 
I  sometimes  involuntarily  sighed, — poor 
Richard  !  for  his  image  floated  before  me, 
and  I  could  scarcely  dispossess  myself  of  his 
presence. 

The  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  the  hour 
of  twelve  to  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  I 
was  just  dozing  off,  when  I  thought  I  heard 
a  pebble  rattling  against  the  casement, — I 
listened, — I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken, 
— again.  I  arose  silently  from  my  bed,  and 
distinctly  heard  a  voice  below  the  window, — 
it  called  out  in  a  subdued  tone,  "Richard! 
Richard  !"  I  crept  softly  to  the  window — 
another  pebble  struck  the  glass,  and  again 
the  name  of  Richard  !  was  pronounced  with 
more  of  boldness  and  impatience. 

"Hist, — hist,"  replied  a  voice,  "hist, — 
hush, — we  shall  be  observed. 

"  You  are  late,  Richard,"  returned  the 
first ;  "I  have  been  waiting  for  you  this 
halfhour." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  Richard,  "but 
hush, — lower  your  voice, — we  shall  be  over- 
heard :  they  changed  my  room, — a  stranger 
now  sloeps  there." 

I  listened  to  this  colloquy  with  intense 
anxiety  ;  it  was  evident  there  was  a  mystery- 
weaving  itself  about  the  fate  of  Richard  :  and 


my  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  highest.  The 
conversation  was  continued  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  much  of  it  escaped  me  ;  but  anger  ele- 
vated it  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  I  distinctly 
marked  the  following. 

"  I  cannot, — I  dare  not,"  cried  Richard,  in 
apparent  agony,  "  I  dare  not  do  it." 

"  Cannot, — dare  not  ?"  repeated  the  other 
contemptuously.  "  Coward, — and  is  this  the 
result  ?  Why  then  I  tell  you  what,  Master 
Richard,  since  you  come  to  that,  it  is  too  late 
to  flinch  ;  money  must  be  forthcoming ;  I 
cannot  do  without  it — money  must  be  had  if 
it  come  from  the  devil." 

"  Barton,  you  almost  drive  me  wild,"  re- 
turned the  unhappy  Richard.  What  would 
you  have  me  do  ?  to  what  new  scene  of  vil- 
lany  would  you  introduce  me  ?  would  you 
have  me  steal  ?" 

"  Steal,"  replied  the  other,  call  you  that 
stealing  ?  merely  helping  yourself  to  that,  to 
serve  your  present  purpose,  which  must  ulti- 
mately be  your  own  ? 

I  could  see  by  the  moonlight,  the  figures 
of  the  two  men,  both  beneath  my  window, 
and  I  observed  Richard  with  indescribable 
anguish  strike  his  forehead  with  open  hand, 
with  horror  at  the  Suggestion  of  his  adviser. 
I  could  not  hear  his  reply.  The  conversa- 
tion was,  however,  continued  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes as  before,  and  I  could  only  hear  the 
murmurings  of  the  voices.  At  length  Rich- 
ard firmly  exclaimed,  and  with  a  confidence 
and  self-possession,  altogether  different  from 
his  manner,  "  It  must,  it  shall  be  so !  The 
money  shall  be  had  ;  so  say  no  more  ;  and 
then,  Barton,  we  part  for  ever  ?" 

"Well,  no  matter,"  retorted  the  inexora- 
ble Barton,  "  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must." 
Then  adding  with  a  sneer,  "but  probably 
there  is  one  connexion  you  will  not  be  able  to 
break  so  easily.  Why  man,  I  took  you  for 
a  lad  of  spirit,  not  one  of  your  whey  faced 
ones, — one  who  would  like  to  have  and  yet 
feared  to  venture  !  I  took  you  for  a  lad  of 
metal,  not  one  of  your  cold  water  sops  !  but 
since  it  is  so,  why  even  let  it  be — so  good 
night — to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  will  meet  you  in  the  barn,"  hastily  re- 
plied Richard. 

"At  this  hour?" 

"Yes." 

"  Had'nt  you  better  just  step  down  to  the 
Brook  before  you  return  in  ?  I  saw  a  light  in 
Jenny  Foreman's  window  as  I  passed  by  ; 
she  is  sitting  up  and  waiting  for  you." 

•*  No,  no, — not  to-night." 

"  You  had  better." 

"Better?"  reiterated  Richard,  not  at- 
tempting to  repress  his  indignation. 

"Yes" better,"  retorted  the  other,  with  a 
bitter  coldness,  and  drawing  himself  up  into 
an  attitude,  indicative  of  defiance  and  of  the 
power  he  held  over  the  destinies  of  his  vic- 
tim. Richard  cowered  beneath  the  stern 
eye  that  was  fixed  upon  him. 
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"  Lead  me,  lead  me  where  you  will !  to 
perdition !  to  perdition ;"  he  snouted  in  an 
accent  of  despair — "  I  follow !" 

Barton,  with  a  cold  glance  of  contempt 
cast  on  the  wretched  youth,  led  the  way  in 
silence,  and  I  retired  from  the  window. 

I  returned  to  my  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
My  imagination,  wild  with  a  thousand  fan- 
cies, led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  crimes 
committed  or  contemplated,  and  all  associa- 
ted with  the  wretched  youth  whom  I  had  just 
seen,  and  the  fiend  in  human  shape,  who  it 
was  evident  presided  over  him.  But  what, 
what  dark  deed  had  placed  him  in  the  power 
of  this  satan, — this  modern  Mephistophiles  ! 
One  so  young  to  be  wound  up  in  the  meshes 
of  guilt  and  infamy  appeared  inexplicable. 
That  there  was  some  dark  secret  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  and  I  felt  as  though  Providence 
had  assigned  to  me  its  unravelment.  I  felt 
— yes,  I  felt,  probably,  that  as  yet,  he  had 
but  entered  the  portals  of  .sin,  and  that  by  my 
means  all  its  dreadful  consequences  might 
be  averted.  Consoled  by  the  indulgence  of 
this  wild  and  futile  hope,  exhausted  by  con- 
jecture and  fatigue,  I  sunk  into  a  dreamy 
slumber,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  but  very 
little  refreshed. 

The  family  were  waiting  for  me  at  the 
breakfast  table  when  I  descended.  After  the 
usual  salutations,  I  took  my  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  interesting  Sylvia,  and  immediati  lv 
opposite  to  the  fated  Richard. 

He  appeared  in  excellent  spirits,  but  they 
were  assumed.  The  forced  gaiety  of  his 
manner,  could  not  conceal  from  an  attentive 
observer,  the  worm  gnawing  at  his  heart! 
His  cheek  was  flushed,  his  forehead  pale,  a 
cold  moisture  exuded  from  the  roots  of  his 
dark  hair,  and  his  eye  beaming  still  with 
brightness,  hut  flashed  with  the  fever  on  his 
brain; — and  as  he  advanced  towards  me, 
with  the  tender  breakfast  cake  made  by  the 
hands  of  his  charming  sister,  I  could  perceive 
— his  breath  was  the  traitor  that  betrayed 
him — he  had  been  drinking!  yes,  this  un- 
fortunate youth  had  passed  his  night  in  the 
snares  of  his  demon  tempter,  and  wasted  it 
in  consuming  those  alcoholic  fires  now  prey- 
ing upon  his  body  and  his  immortal  soul. 
Merciful  heavens!  I  thought  to  myself,  no 
time  is  to  be  lost, — if  it  is  not  already  too 
late, — to  gather  this  strayed  one  to  the  fold. 

No  one  observed  the  condition  of  this 
youth  :  the  breakfast  passed  away  with 
cheerfulness.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  one 
exhibiting  a  thoughtful  and  serious  appear- 
ance, but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  shake 
off  the  effects  of  the  last  night,  or  the  appear- 
ances of  the  morning. 

Breakfast  over,  I  expressed  so  great  an  in- 
clination to  be  received  as  an  inmate  of  the 
family,  at  the  same  time  proving  to  their  en- 
tire satisfaction  who,  and  what  I  was ;  a  du- 
ty which  as  a  stranger,  I  felt  myself  bound 
lo  comply  with,  that  I  was  accepted,  the 


terms  were  arranged,  and  Richard's  room 
was  assigned  to  me  as  my  own.  I  did  not 
like  this  part  of  the  arrangement,  but  the  poor 
fellow  himself,  so  energetically  pressed  it 
upon  me,  that  I  could  not  but  acquiesce. 

I  felt  my  self  immediately  at  home.  I  oc- 
cuppied  the  early  part  of  my  morning  in 
dischargingmy  trunks  of  their  contents  ;  and 
then  my  first  thought  was  directed  to  Rich- 
ard. I  dad  not  alluded  at  the  breakfast  table 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  night,  but  I  deter- 
mined on  ingratiating  myself  in  his  favour, 
if  possible,  and  then  of  obtaining  his  confi- 
dence, thus  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  hang- 
ing over  his  head,  and  winning  him  back  to 
peace. 

I  found  that  Richard's  labor  wras  divided 
between  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  and  the  du- 
ties of  a  flour  mill.  I  found  also,  to  my  in- 
finite satisfaction,  that  he  was  singularly  in- 
dustrious, devoted  in  attachment  to  his  fa- 
ther, mother  and  sister  ;  kind  in  everything, 
naturally  susceptible,  quick  and  ardent :  bnt, 
unhappily,  the  mere  creature  of  impulse. 
Generous  to  a  fault,  and  easily  wrought 
upon,  he  had  nothing  of  suspicion  in  his  na- 
ture— guiltless  himself,  in  the  openness  and 
sincerity  of  his  own  heart,  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  existence  of  arti- 
fice in  others,  and  thus  rendered  himself  the 
too  easy  dupe  of  the  subtle  villian  who  knew 
how  to  mask  over  his  depravity,  and  render 
even  to  his  vices  a  charm,  subduing  the  un- 
derstanding, and  disarming  it  of  the  acute- 
ness  of  moral  feeling. 

I  found  too,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  known 
that  the  unhappy  Richard  had  fallen  into  the 
meshes  of  such  an  associate  and  thus  alarmed 
his  family  :  but  they  believed  that  the  con- 
nection had  been  broken.  Barton  was  named 
to  me  on  my  inquiries,  as  the  man  :  but  I 
was  assured  that  all  intercourse  had  ceased 
between  them .  I  was  assured  of  this  by  the 
tender  mother,  who  told  me  so  with  a  tear 
upon  her  cheek,  while  a  responding  tear 
started  from  my  own  eye,  and  dropped  upon 
the  hand  I  held  within  my  own.  "  He  must 
— he  must, — he  shall  be  saved,  I  involuntary 
exclaimed,  a  flood  which  I  could  not  restrain, 
bursting  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  my 
heart,  in  the  knowledge,  that  the  connection 
was  only  not  broken,  but  bound  up  in  some 
unholy  tie,  defying  an  ordinary  means  of 
separation. 

A  sudden  paleness  overspread  the  cheek 
of  Mrs.  Silverthorne  as  she  heard  the  excla- 
mation, and  as  she  looked  upon  the  tear  which 
had  fallen  upon  her  hand,  "  Y"ou  know, — 
yes, — you  know  Barton,"  she  faintly  articu- 
lated. 

"  The  intensity  of  her  gaze, — the  wildness 
of  her  look  recovered  me  in  some  degree  to 
self-possession. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not,"  I  replied,  shaking  her 
hand  and  smiling. 

"  Oh  but  you  have  heard  of  him, — or  seen 
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him — yes, — you  must  know  more  than  per- 
haps it  is  permitted  for  me  to  know — yes, — 
your  manner  declares  it."  And  she  sank 
upon  the  chair  beside  me,  in  great  emotion ; 
while  Sylvia,  who  had  remained  not  an  un- 
interested spectator,  fixed  her  imploring  eye 
upon  me,  petitioning  for  her  brother. 

Poor  souls  !  my  heart  bled  for  them  ;  the 
intensity  of  their  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  a 
beloved  son  and  a  brother,  could  scarcely  be 
exceeded,  aided  as  it  was  by  a  vague  and  un- 
defined terror  at  the  naming  of  Barton. 

I  reassured  them  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
Barton  ;  but  added  "  accident  had  made  me 
acquainted  with  his  existence,  and  had  in- 
spired me  with  some  confidence  that  I  could 
be  serviceable  to  Richard."  I  then  continued, 
"  you  must  not  question  me  further,  because 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  dissemble  the  truth 
of  what  I  do  know,  and  this  is  not  the  time 
to  reveal  it ;  but  be  assured  I  feel  the  warm- 
est interest  in  whatever  relates  to  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  this  family.  I  am  a  stran- 
ger among  you,  but  you  have  received  me  as 
a  friend,  and  I  should  ill  requite  your  hospi- 
tality, should  I  avoid  the  opportunity  of  ser- 
ving if  not  saving,  a  son  so  beloved  !" — then 
turning  to  Sylvia,  "  and  a  brother  so  dear  to 
you!  But  a  truce  to  this,"  I  continued,  as- 
suming an  air  of  gaiety,  "  we  are  probably 
alarming  ourselves  with  imaginary  fears,  and 
must  learn  to  place  more  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  and  virtuous  principles  of  Richard 
himself. 

Not  perhaps  quite  assured  of  the  value  of 
such  a  reliance,  I  left  the  cottage,  and  took 
the  path  to  the  mill. 

It  was  a  lovely  walk,  between  two  stately 
and  well  trimmed  hedge-rows  rounding  the 
narrow  lane  ;  nature  smiled  in  luxuriance  in 
the  pale  blossoms  of  the  thorn,  and  fragrant 
May  flower,  variegated  by  the  pendent  bun- 
ches of  the  lilac,  and  animated  by  the  busy 
fluttering  of  innumerable  birds,  nestling  in 
the  interwoven  branches,  or  careering  over 
my  head.  It  was  a  little  world  of  song  and 
melody,  of  life  and  nature,  in  her  own  artless 
loveliness.  The  lane  wound  down  the  gen- 
tle slope  of  a  green  hill ;  and  a  glassy  brook, 
fed  by  distant  springs,  flowed  murmuringly  j 
along,  and  guided  me  in  my  course  to  the 
mill.  At  length  by  an  abrupt  turning  of  the 
road,  I  came  full  upon  the  object  of  my  search. 
It  was  the  mill  itself  in  active  operation,  the 
wheel  overshot  by  the  collected  waters  in  the 
pond  fed  by  the  streamlet,  whose  course  1 
had  traced,  turned  gaily  to  the  music  of  the 
falling  waters,  and  the  minute  diking  of  the 
hopper  within  the  tenement  before  me,  soun- 
ded blythly  to  the  ear.  I  crossed  trie  small 
wooden  bridge  erected  across  the  mill  pond, 
and  Richard  welcomed  me  at  the  door.  He 
showed  me  over  the  mill,  and  attested  much 
pleasure  in  my  visit.  We  talked  on  differ- 
ent subjects  with  some  degree  of  gaiety  ;  and 
leaving  the  mill  in  charge  with  an  assistant 


laborer,  he  volunteered  to  show  me  a  delight- 
ful walk  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  finding  I  was 
partial  to  field  sports,  would  show  me  where 
there  was  fine  shooting  and  excellent  trout 
fishing.  If  I  was  before  interested  in  his  fa- 
vour, I  must  confess  I  became  the  more  so  at 
this  interview. 

As  we  walked  along  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  the  fine  and  romantic  scenery,  I  had  seve- 
ral times  made  an  effort  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject nearest  my  heart  at  the  moment,  but 
could  not.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  felt  a  trem- 
bling as  the  thought  suggested  itself ;  a  fear, 
an  unaccountable  apprehension  I  could  by 
no  means  control. 

Approaching  a  small  copse  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, a  stranger  muffled  up  in  a  coarse  cloak, 
suddenly,  and  with  impetuous  step,  crossed 
our  path  ;  his  hat  was  slouched  over  so  as  to 
conceal  his  face  ;  but  as  he  passed  along  I 
could  perceive  he  fixed  a  dark  and  searching 
eye  upon  Richard,  which  sunk  to  his  very 
heart,  and  every  fibre  vibrated  at  the  unex- 
pected meeting. 

"  There  again  doth  the  fiend  cross  me," 
muttered  the  youth  in  a  paralyzing  accent — 
"  there — there  is  no  hope  for  me." 

"  Richard — Richard,"  I  exclaimed,  "  what 
alarms  you — who  is  that  man  ? 

"  Oh,  nothing — nothing,"  cried  he  rousing 
himself,  and  finding  he  was  observed  "noth- 
ing," and  then  assuming  a  more  cheerful  air 
— "  I  am  somewhat  nervous,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  

"With  Barton," — I  whispered  gently  in 
his  ear,  and  with  all  the  kindness  I  could 
master. 

He  sprung  from  me  as  struck  by  a  thun- 
der-bolt— his  whole  frame  was  convulsed — 
"  Ba — Barton,"  he  repeated,  "then  you  know 
him." 

"Richard  you  alarm  me;  what  terrible 
secret  is  wound  up  with  the  name  of  that 
fearful  man  that  thus  unmans  you— tell  me 
Richard  ;  repose  your  confidence  in  me — 

last  night  Richard,  " 

"Oh— last  night — then  you  know  all,"  and 
he  threw  himself  despairingly  on  the  bank 
near  which  he  stood,  and  buried  his  face  in 
i  his  hands. 

1  approached  him,  almost  unmanned  my- 
self by  the  severity  of  his  anguish — I  raised 
him  partially  from  the  ground — I  implored 
him  lo  be  calm. 

"  My  father—  my  poor  father,"  he  sobbed 
out  convulsively — "  his  gray  hairs  dishon- 
oured by  an  unnatural  son — my  mother— my 
sister — spare  them,  spare  them,  in  mercy 
spare  them — do  what  you  will  with  me,  but 
let  them  not  know  my  guilt,  nor  be  bowed  to 
tiie  grave  by  my  shame." 

The  excess  of  his  feelings  reduced  him  to 
ilie  helplessness  of  a  child  in  my  hands, 
while  his  involuntary  confession  of  guilt  re- 
duced me  to  a  situation  little  less  pitiable. 
"  Richard— Richard,"    I  cried — "You 
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speak  in  darkness — your  brain,  your  brain, 
by  what  distorted  vision,  is  it  maddened,  I 
know  of  no  guilt !  what  guilt  ?  Richard, 
what  is  it  disturbs  you." 

At  this  moment,  from  a  small  mount  on 
the  opposite  side  of  where  we  stood,  at  the 
distance  of  scarcely  thirty  yards,  the  form  of 
Barton  was  seen  darkly  shrowded  in  the  en- 
velopement  of  his  cloak,  his  hat  still  conceal- 
ing his  visage,  and  his  figure  by  the  illusion 
which  the  prominence  aided,  dilated  to  more 
than  ordinary  standard  :  his  outstretched  arm 
was  raised  in  our  direction,  and  his  voice  in 
sepulchral  hollowness  was  born  past  us  in  de- 
nunciation. 

"Beware  Richard,"  was  the  villian's  cry, 
"beware!  you  know  the  terms  upon  which 
you  may  be  saved,  remember." 

I  would  have  flown  after  the  wretch,  and 
could  in  the  then  paroxisms  of  my  phrenzy 
have  torn  him  piece-meal,  but  he  had  fled,  a 
rustling  in  the  underwood,  and  he  was  gone. 

"  Mysterious  man,"  I  exclaimed,  my  eye 
still  resting  on  the  spot :  "  what  is  thy  fell  J 
purpose,  that  like  the  foul  demon  hovering 
over  his  prey,  thou  comest  in  so  questionable 
a  form."  This  was  an  exclamation  to  the 
air,  for  we  were  alone,  Richard  and  myself. 

Richard  with  a  surprising  dignity  of  man- 
ner, indicative  of  a  resolute  purpose,  address- 
ed me  in  the  following  manner. 

"  If  you  could  know  my  heart  and  all  its 
secret  springs,  you  would  know  me  above 
dishonour  or  premeditated  crime,  you  would 
also  know  me  above  the  meanness  of  sub- 
mission to  threats  of  an  impostor  :  but  Sir, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  disguise  from  you  thai 
there  is  a  secret,  a  secret  of  an  appalling  na-  I 
ture  entwined  about  my  heart,  and  about  my  i 
brain,  which  I  would  have  die  with  me,  and 
that  man  is  its  master.    He  was  the  tempter,  | 
and  he  tempted  to  destroy  ;  nor  is  it  longer 
safe  in  his  keeping,  than  I  can  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  sustaining  a  life,  devoted 
to  licentiousness." 

"  If  such  is  the  fact,  my  young  friend,"  I 
inquired,  "  what  serious  hope  have  you  that 
your  secret  will  remain ;  the  inordinate  rapa- 
city of  that  monster,  will  exhaust  every  re- 
sou  rse  you  have,  or  may  have;  and  then, 
what  becomes  of  your  secret." 

"  True,  true,"  he  mournfully  ejaculated, 
11  but  my  trust  must  be  in  Providence,  for 
myself  1  care  not,  the  severest  trial  has  pass- 
ed with  me,  my  parched  brain  has  endured 
consuming  madness;  but,  but,  my  father! 
my  poor  mother  !  my  sister  !  Oh  God,  can 
it  be  endured,  that  they  shall  become  the 
victims,  that  they  shall  be  dishonoured,  it  is 
more  than  can  be  contemplated,  more  than 
they  can  bear.  I  must,  I  must  save  them, 
whatever  may  be  my  fate." 

*'  What  is  the  immediate  object  of  ibis  fel- 
low, Barton  ?" 

••  Money!  and  he  must  have  it." 
"  Must  ha>  e  it  " 


"  Yes.  The  officers  are  in  pursuit  of  him, 
he  must  fly,  he  wants  the  means,  and  his 
fate  is  too  intimately  interwoven  with  my 
own,  to  withold.  To-morrow  he  will  leave 
the  country  for  a  foreign  land." 

"  And  have  you  the  means  ?" 

u  Oh,  no,  no. 

"  Have  you  reflected  on  the  wrong  you  are 
doing  in  yielding  protection  to  a  criminal,  and 
aiding  him  in  his  flight  from  the  offended 
laws  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  my  father,  my  mother, 
my  angel  sister.  I  have  thought  of  my  own 
preservation,  and  my  entanglement  with  a 
wretch  whom,  it  has  been  my  curse  to 
know." 

"Richard,  I  dare  not  seek  into  your  se- 
cret, or  unravel  it  to  its  clue ;  and  my  con- 
science tells  me  I  ought  not  by  my  means  af- 
ford succour  to  the  contumacious,  but  I  am 
content  to  do  a  little  wrong  if  a  greater  good 
comes  out  of  it.  There  take  my  purse,  use 
it  as  you  please  ;  but  use  it  as  for  those  most 
dear  to  you." 

"  Your  purse  ?" 

11  Yes,  take  it." 

"  How  shall  I  repay  it?" 

"  Of  that  wc  will  talk  hereafter." 

"  Generous  man,  you  have  saved  me." 

Thus  saying,  agitated  by  a  variety  of  con- 
tending emotions  he  clasped  my  hand  with 
fervour,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Poor  Richard  !  in  a  few  short  minutes  he 
had  recovered  all  his  flow  of  spirits,  and  evi- 
denced in  his  conduct  the  natural  elasticity 
of  his  unformed  mind,  incapable  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  lasting  impressions.  He  pro- 
ved himself  the  mere  creature  of  impulse, 
with  burning  feelings,  nntempered  by  discre- 
tion. His  joy  was  now  as  great  as  his  des- 
pair had  been  acute  ;  and  in  the  present,  he 
had  almost  lost  sight  of  the  past ! 

We  parted  at  the  mill,  but  not  before  he 
again  poured  forth  his  whole  heart  in  thank- 
fulness, and  had  whispered  in  my  ear  a  pro- 
mise, that  to-morrow  he  would  tell  me  all. 

I  nourished  in  mf  heart  the  hope,  of  be- 
coming, by  my  admonitions,  my  friendship, 
and  advice,  the  safeguard  of  this  young  man; 
and  I  felt  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  animating 
me  in  the  thought,  of  rendering  myself  use- 
ful in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  in  bringing 
back  the  strayed  lamb  to  the  fold  of  the 
righteous. 

Prolonging  my  walk,  Richard  was  at  home 
before  me,  and  on  returning,  as  1  passed  the 
threshold,  I  found  my  hand  locked  in  his  with 
all  the  transports  of  affectionate  kindness ; 
while  the  blooming  cheek  of  Sylvia  suffused 
with  the  most  enchanting  smile,  glowed  with 
a  maiden's  blush  of  modesty.  Richard  had 
told  them  of  my  visit  to  the  mill,  and  Rich- 
ard in  the  exuberance  of  his  nature  had  spo- 
ken rapturously  of  me. 

In  retiring  for  the  night,  I  know  not  whai 
possessed  me,  but  as  my  pistols  caughl  ni\ 
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eye  upon  the  mantel  shelf,  I  felt  the  most  un-  ( 
controlable  desire  to  load  them.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  felt  any  thing  like  fear  or 
apprehension,  but  still  the  vision  of  that  mys- 
terious Barton  floated  before  me.  I  loaded 
them,  and  they  were  placed  on  my  chair  be- 
side my  pillow.  Then  in  the  performance 
of  my  accustomed  duties  of  the  night,  I  pray- 
ed, yes,  I  prayed  heartily  for  Richard,  and 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  composure  after 
reflecting  on  the  extraordinary  incidents  of 
the  day,  I  yielded  myself  to  rest. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock,  yes,  after  circum- 
stances corroborated  my  opinion  of  the  time, 
it  was  about  two  o'clock,  that  my  slumber 
was  disturbed  by  a  rustling  noise,  as  I  thought 
within  my  chamber.  I  listened  and  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  casement  slowly  thrown 
back  upon  its  hinge,  and  looking  up  beheld 
the  form  of  a  man  cautiously  gaining  en- 
trance by  its  means.  I  had  little  time  for 
reflection,  for  I  could  see  by  the  moon  beam, 
that  he  had  more  than  half  obtruded  himself 
through  the  window,  and  that  in  another  in- 
stant, if  such  was  his  purpose,  of  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  he  would  obtain  the  mas- 
tery of  my  person.  Quick  as  the  thought  I 
seized  my  pistol  and  demanded  "  who  is 
there,"  he  gave  no  answer,  but  ere  the  last 
word  of  the  short  sentence  had  freely  past  my 
lips,  he  sprang  into  the  room  and  was  upon 
me.  I  fired,  he  had  received  the  ball,  he 
bounded  back  again,  he  fell  and  with  one 
groan  expired. 

The  house  was  alarmed  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  family  had  collected  in  my 
room,  lights  were  brought,  and  the  wretched 
Barton  lay  upon  the  floor  bathed,  in  his  blood ; 
the  ball  had  pierced  his  heart. 

Let  me  draw  a  veil  over  this  afflicting 
scene.  Richard  was  borne  to  his  chamber 
in  utter  insensibility,  for  my  own  part  I  felt 
faint  and  a  sickness  overspread  me.  I  felt 
moist,  it  was  the  moisture  of  my  own  blood. 
The  villain  had  expired  with  a  knife  clench- 
ed in  his  dying  grasp,  bat  that  knife  had  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  in  ihe  fleshy  part  of  my 
arm,  no  very  equivocal  demonstration  of  his 
purpose,  and  I  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
from  a  flow  of  blood. 

Sylvia,  the  innocent  Sylvia,  modest  in 
nature,  and  with  that  finer  feeling,  and  bea- 
ming spirit  of  philanthropy,  too  refined  in  the 
chasteness  of  its  expression,  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  indelicacy  of  thought,  found  her 
way  to  my  pillow  and  tearing  away  the  bed 
clothes,  bandaged  up  my  wound,  and  per- 
formed for  me  all  the  duties  of  an  experien- 
ced nurse.  I  was  very  faint,  could  scarce- 
ly articulate,  but  if  she  could  read  the  lan- 
guage of  my  eyes,  they  thanked  her. 

A  Surgeon  was  sent  for  *  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  For  a  period  of  three  weeks  I  lay 
confined  to  my  bed,  the  beautiful,  the  pious 
Sylvia  for  my  nurse.  The  wound,  although 
not  dangerous,  was  deep,  which  with  the  se- 


vere loss  of  blood,  and  the  constant  restless- 
ness produced  by  the  anxiety  of  my  mind 
on  Richard's  account,  had  all  conspired  to 
protract  my  recovery  to  something  more 
than  its  ordinary  length. 

Richard,  I  found  had  also  been  confined 
to  his  bed,  in  a  state  of  fever  accompanied 
by  deleriurn  :  in  his  madness,  he  had  utter- 
ed, unutterable  things,  he  had  known  too 
much,  too  much  for  the  body's  health,  or  the 
soul's  comfort.  The  body  of  Barton  had 
been  consigned  to  the  grave  with  all  his 
mortal  sins  upon  his  head. 

Richard  I  found  had  been  restored  to 
health  and  consciousness,  but  added  my  in- 
teresting informant :  "  He  never  smiles 
now — he  looks  like  one  woe-begone  and  full 
of  care." 

*  *  *  He  stood  over  me  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  no  tear  had  dim- 
med his  eye,  no  emotion  struggled  in  his  bo- 
som, he  had  drained  the  poisoned  cupof  guilt 
and  misery,  and  the  warm  current  of  his  blood 
was  chilled. 

"  How  is  with  you  Richard,"  I  inquired, 
as  my  eye  dwelt  upon  his  wasted  form,  and 
beheld  the  terrible  ravages  of  despair. 

"Well,"  he  replied,"  "well,  I  am  very 
well,  but  if  you  remember,  I  told  you  when 
you  gave  me  your  purse,  that  to-morrow  I 
would  tell  you  all,  and  I  am  come  to  keep 
my  word." 

"  Not  now,  not  now,  Richard,  but  some 
other  time,"  I  added,  clearly  perceiving  that, 
his  intellect  was  not  sound,  and  that  he  was 
in  no  state  to  touch  upon  the  past. 

"  Hush,  hush,"  he  replied,  "  no  one  hears 
us,  but  speak  low,  my  father  is  gone  down 
to  the  mill,  and  there  is  no  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, let  me  see,"  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
chair  beside  me,  but  there  was  an  inanity  in 
his  countenance  that  in  some  degree  alarm- 
ed me,  and  I  would  fain  have  dispensed 
with  his  communication  at  that  time,  for  I 
felt  my  own  spirits  depressed  and  not  at  all 
prepared  for  his  recital. 

"Oh yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  "you must 
hear  me,  let  me  see,  yes,  it  is  now  about  two 
years  agone  since  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Barton,  he  was  then  a  clerk  to  lawyer 
Driscoll,  and  my  father  had  sent  me  for  the 
lease  of  the  mill  which  he  had  just  then  ta- 
ken. Barton  was  a  good  natured  fellow, 
and  while  he  was  finishing  the  writing  I 
waited,  and  we  talked  of  various  matters  for 
he  was  a  new  comer,  he  was  a  Londoner,  so 
by  and  by,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,  I  said  no,  at  which 
he  laughed,  and  laughed  more  when  I  said 
I  had  never  tasted  any.  I  did  not  like  to  be 
laughed  at  for  a  country  clod  hopper,  he  went 
to  a  closet,  and  poured  out  some  of  the  bran- 
dy in  a  glass  with  some  water  and  I  drank, 
and  we  parted,  and  he  promised  to  come  and 
see  me  at  ihe  mill.  I  felt  in  uncommon 
good  spirits  and  told  my  father  that  I  had 
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been  drinking  brandy  and  water ;  he  was 
angry,  but  I  am  sure  there  was  no  harm  in  it. 

So  Barton  came  to  see  me  as  he  promised, 
and  after  a  bit  he  says,  "  what  hav'nt  you 
got  something  to  give  us  to  drink,"  and  I 
said  no  we  kept  nothing  at  the  mill,  but  if 
he  would  come  up  to  the  house  I  would  give 
him  a  mug  of  ale,  confound  your  ale  he  said, 
and  with  that  he  went  to  the  Red  Lion,  and 
bought  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  we  drank  it  ; 
mixed  as  before  out  of  the  wooden  grist  bowls.  I 
I  felt  like  a  lion  while  drinking  the  brandy,  I  I 
believe  we  took  the  greatest  part  of  the  hot-  j 
tie.    Barton  went  away,  and  I  fell  asleep  ; 
when  I  awoke  I  found  myself  somewhat 
sick  and  my  head  ached  terribly,  I  went 
home,  I  could  not  eat,  complained  of  the 
headache,  but  did  not  like  to  tell  father  I  had 
been  drinking  brandy 

After  this,  I  saw  Barton  every  day,  and  we 
became  very  intimate,  we  used  to  go  to  the 
Red  Lion  and  play  at  skittles,  and  I  be- 
came fonder  of  his  company,  and  fonder, 
and  fonder  of  brandy  and  water.  Somehow 
or  other  I  did  not  like  to  take  Barton  home 
with  me,  he  never  called  on  me  but  at  the 
mill,  so  I  kept  it  to  myself  what  we  did  and 
where  I  went.  We  played  at  skittles  for 
brandy  and  water,  I  was  not  fortunate,  I 
generally  lost  and  sometimes  had  no  money, 
but  that  was  no  odds,  the  landlord  gave  me 
credit. 

Once  my  father  said  to  me  that  he  had 
heard  of  my  doings,  was  very  angry,  and 
told  me  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Barton,  he  did  not  like  him  ;  I  thought  this 
very  hard  for  I  attended  to  my  work,  and 
was  never  absent  at  evening  prayers,  but 
somehow  I  did  not  care  for  them  so  much  as 
I  had  done  before  I  knew  Barton.  Well, 
things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  long  lime. 
Barton  was  a  merry  fellow  and  excellent 
company,  and  we  went  to  the  fairs  in  the 
holidays,  but  the  money  fell  very  short  and 
Barton  said  cannot,  you  scrape  a  little  out  of 
the  old  one,  meaning  father,  I  told  him  I 
dared  not  ask  him.  '  Pshaw  ask  him,'  he 
said,  '  that's  like  a  child,  help  yourself  man 
alive,  help  yourself.' 

Help  myself,  I  exclaimed,  would  you 
have  me  steal  !  Barton,  he  laughed,  'doyou 
call  it  Stealing,'  says  he.  4  well  call  it  what 
you  please,  but  it.  is  all  in  the  family  you 
know.'  I  did  not  like  his  proposal,  I  shudder- 
ed again  at  the  thought,  what  rob  my  fa- 
ther, I  said,  never,  never.  Well,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Red  Lion  began  about  his  mon- 
ey, he  wanted  his  bill,  and  I  was  awe  struck 
at  its  amount,  I  was  sadly  disturbed  about 
paying  it,  at  length  Barton  paid  it  all,  and  I 
liked  him  better  than  ever.  That  evening 
there  was  to  be  a  dance  at  the  Red  Lion, 
Barton  wanted  me  to  go,  but  I  told  him  I 
could'nt,  well  he  prevailed  over  me  and  I 
agreed  to  slip  out  of  the  house  after  they 
were  ;ill  <.;onc  to  bed,  T  wassorrv  for  it  after- 


wards, but  however  I  went  and  there  I  first 
saw  Jenny  Foreman,  we  danced  all  night, 
there  was  plenty  of  punch,  and  brandy,  and 
gin,  and  we  all  drank  too  much,  Jenny  and 
all,  well  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  it, 
and  the  next  day  Barton  came  to  the  mill, 
he  was  just  like  one  that's  mad.  Lawyer 
Driscoll  had  discharged  him,  and  it  appear- 
ed that  Barton  had  been  spending  money 
not  his  own,  but  had  embezzled  from  the 
lawyer,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  I  felt  in 
my  conscience  that  Barton  was  wrong,  but 
he  was  my  friend,  had  paid  a  part  of  the 
money  for  my  spendings,  and  I  felt  like  a  cri- 
minal myself.  He  had  no  money,  all  was. 
spent  on  the  pr<  3mg  night,  what  was  to 
be  done?  I  gave  him  a  shilling,  it  was  all  I 
had,  and  the  t  :'Ler,  in  came  a  farm- 

er for  his  grist  which  he  paid  me  for,  and 
Barton  said,  1  Richard  will  you  let  me  go 
with  only  this  shilling,  and  you  with  money 
in  your  pocket.'  [  told  him  it  was  my  fa- 
ther's money  and  I  dared  not  touch  it,  and 
he  said,  1  Richard  to  save  you  I  have  sacri- 
ficed myself,  I  have  lost  my  situation,  I  have 
lost  my  character  to  pay  your  bill  at  the 
Red  Lion.'  I  was  choaked  at  the  thought 
of  my  follies,  I  felt  their  disgrace,  but  in  a 
moment  of  madness,  I  gave  him  the  cash 
and  committed  a  crime  against  my  poor  fa- 
ther. 

Here  Richard's  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears,  the  first  symptom  of  emotion  he  had 
exhibited  during  the  progress  of  his  narra- 
tive, after  a  pause,  he  continued  : 

"  After  this  I  did  not  feel  as  I  had  done 
before — I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  my  fa- 
ther— I  could  not  pray — the  usual  evening 
prayers  sounded  like  a  death-knell  upon  my 
ears,  and  I  drank  more  brandy ;  and  the 
more  I  drank,  the  more  I  wanted.  I  used 
to  spend  most  of  my  evenings  at  the  Red 
Lion,  or  Jenny  Foreman's,  at  the  Brook- 
side,  and  there  was  another  woman  there, 
and  Barton  ;  and  I  felt  they  were  fitter  com- 
pany forme  than  my  father  and  my  mother 
and  my  sister — for  I  felt  as  though  I  could 
scarcely  belong  to  them ;  they  were  pure  in 
heart,  and  knew  nothing  of  my  doings. 
Again,  again,  and  again,  Barton  received 
from  my  guilty  hands  the  felon  plunder  of 
my  aged  father.  My  brain — my  brain  was 
turned — my  heart  was  frozen — steeled — 
bound  up  in  guilt  and  callous  to  reproof.  My 
father,  who  knew  nothing  of  my  crime,  chi- 
ded  me  with  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb  ;  my 
sister  hung  about  my  neck  in  tendeness,  and 
besought  me,  with  streaming  eyes,  to  spend 
my  evenings  at  home,  to  leave  bad  compa- 
ny and  drink  ;  and  my  mother  would  wring 
her  hands  and  pray  to  God  10  turn  my  heait. 
I  promised  but  in  vain.  Barton  never  let 
me  rest.  And  then  again  I  knew  that  I  de- 
served not  their  prayers.  Could  I  have  con- 
fessed to  them  all,  I  should  have  been  relie- 
ved in  mind,  and  then  niv  promise  would 
mar. — R. 
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have  been  kept ;  but  I  dared  not,  I  could 
not  stand  before  my  father  a  confessed  crimi- 
nal. I  wished  to  die — but  I  dared  not.  I 
feared  to  live — and  yet  I  feared  to  die. 

Well,  sir,  one  evening — about  a  month — 
more — more — about  two  months — I  forget 
myself — my  brain  is  whirling  round  and  I 
forget  myself;  it  is  about  two  months  ago, 
we  had  brandy — plenty  of  brandy.  We 
were  sitting  in  the  cottage  at  Brookside  ; 
Jenny  said  that  she — that  I — that — that — I 
should  soon  become  a  father ! — every  hair 
on  my  head  stood  on  end  in  terror.  They 
gave  me  more  brandy — she  said  she  want- 
ed money — she  told  me  I  must  procure  it, 
and  that  if  I  had  half  as  much  courage  as  I 
had  strength,  there  need  be  no  want  of  mo- 
ney. I  stared  with  horror  ;  Barton  helped 
me  to  more  brandy — of  what  followed  I  have 
but  an  indistinct  remembrance — but  I  re- 
member standing  over  the  prostrate  body  of 
a  man,  stunned  and  motionless  at  my  feet, 
— felled  by  my  arm.  I  held  in  my  hand  a 
purse  which  I  had  extracted  from  his  pock- 
et. I  fled, — Barton  joined  me, — we  gained 
the  copse, — that  spot  where    *    *  *." 

"  Where  we  met  with  Barton,"  T  added, 
impatiently,  my  feelings  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  terrible  narrative. 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  half  rational, 
the  half  maniacal  Richard ;  "  the  same. 
We  plunged  into  the  underwood — he  drag- 
ged me  after  him,  for  I  felt  my  limbs  stif- 
fening— my  heart  cold  and  my  brain  was 
scorching, — horror  ! — horror ! — as  1  found  re- 
turning consciousness,  I  also  found  that  1  had 
no  refuge — from  myself." 

"We  are  safe — we  are  safe  ;"  whispered 
Barton  in  my  ear.  "  We  are  beyond  pur- 
suit." 

The  purse  was  still  in  my  hand — I  flung 
it  from  me.  "  Take  it — take  it,"  I  cried, 
"  you  are  now  repaid — repaid  with  my 
blood,  and  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  the  life 
hereafter." 

"  How  long  we  remained  in  the  copse  I 
know  not,  or  what  ensued ;  but  I  found  my- 
self in  my  own  bed  at  day-break,  and  alone. 
I  afterwards  learnt  from  Barton,  that  he  had 
conveyed  me  home,  that  he  had  obtained 
admittance  to  my  room  by  means  of  the 
basement  window — that  he  had  descended 
to  the  stair-door  and  that  we  had  ascended 
the  stairs  without  disturbing  the  family. 

"  I  was  very  ill — my  father  came  and 
prayed  for  me,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
cause  of  my  illness.  He  prayed  tor  me, 
and  I  said,  father  do  not  pray  lor  me, — do 
not  pray  ! — -for  '  I  have  sinned  against  hea- 
ven and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
lobe  called  thy  son.'  But,  cried  my  sister, 
remember  Richard,  thus  sayelh  the  Redeem- 
er, in  whose  blessed  word  there  is  eternal 
lifei — '  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall 
be  in,  heaven  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth 
more  than  over  ninety  and,  nine  ju&t  persons 
which  need,  no  repentance!' 


"  I  could  see  my  poor  father  animated 
by  a  new  hope — while  I  and  my  sister  were 
speaking.  "  Oh  be  joyful,  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord,'  he  cried,  with  a  reverential  euthusi- 
asm  which  struck  to  my  very  heart.  4  My 
son  hath  seen  his  evil  ways  and  repenteth 
him.    He  was  lost  and  he  is  found.' 

"  I  believe  I  fainted,  for  I  felt  a  dizziness 
come  over  me.  Every  thing  was  swimming 
around,  and  I  could  perceive  nothing  of 
either  my  father  or  my  sister. 

It  was  reported  abroad  that  farmer  Bean- 
field  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  highway- 
man, and  robbed  of  sixty  guineas  in  a  green 
purse,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  offender ;  the  reward  was 
offered  by  the  parish  ;  it  was  fifty  guineas. 
Farmer  Beanfield  could  not  describe  the  per- 
son of  the  man,  but  he  believed  he  had  an 
accomplice,  for  he  met  a  man  with  a  very 
suspicious  appearance  in  the  road  only  a  few 
seconds  before  he  was  knocked  down,  and  the 
man  cried  out,  "  now  then,  now  is  your  time 
while  I  keep  watch-" 

I  was  comforted  in  knowing  that  my  se- 
cret was  locked  in  my  own  bosom,  for  I  could 
not  suspect  Barton  that  he  would  betray  me, 
and  I  consoled  myself,  and  quieted  my  con- 
science in  forming  the  resolution  of  restoring 
to  the  farmer  his  loss,  if  ever  I  could  do  so 
without  being  discovered. 

I  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  my  Maker, 
and  I  registered  a  vow  never  again  to  par- 
take of  strong  drinks.  I  felt  comforted  in 
the  performance  of  those  duties  which  my 
religion  required  of  me,  and  once  more  found 
pleasure  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I  did 
not  go  near  Barton  and  was  resolved  to  break 
with  him  ;  I  told  my  father  so.  From  this 
time  I  strove  to  be  cheerful,  and  they  thought 
me  happy.  Things  went  on  very  well  for 
a  month  or  so,  when  Barton  came  one  day  to 
the  mill,  and  wanted  money.  O  the  mise- 
ry of  guilt !  I  had  none  ;  he  threatened ; 
Barton  !  Barton  threatened  me.  He  told 
me  if  he  was  so  minded  he  could  easily  put 
fifty  guineas  in  his  pocket,  the  reward,  the 
reward  for  my  apprehension.  The  friend, 
my  tempter !  threatened  to  betray  me  for 
the  reward  !  I  was  in  a  stupor ;  he  smiled  at 
my  agonies  ;  he  fixed  his  dark  eye  upon  me, 
and  with  a  terrible  expression  swore  he  would 
deliver  me  up  to  justice.  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  yes  to  Barton,  I  fell  upon  my  knees  ; 
he  was  inexorable,  and  I  promised  to  give 
him  money  to  satisfy  him  t  it  was  on  the  day 
you  came  to  my  father's  farm  ;  he  was  to 
come  under  my  window  that  night.  He 
came,  you  know  what  passed:  I  followed 
him  to  the  brookside  cottage,  for  I  dared  nor 
deuy  him  ;  there  I  learnt  that  this  wretched 
man  had  committed  a  forgery  on  lawyer 
Driscoll,  that  the  officers  were  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fly  the 
country,  but  he  wanted  money  and  he  could 
not  £0  without  it,  and  he  swore  a  horrible 
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oath  that  if  I  did  not  procure  it,  I  should 
swing  with  him  on  the  same  gallows.  Jen- 
ny persuaded  me,  and  I  promised  on  the 
morrow,  that  I  would  again  rob  my  father ; 
despair  now  seized  me,  I  gave  myself  up, 
for  I  saw  the  dreadful  net  in  which  I  had  en- 
tangled myself.  This  man  and  Jenny  held 
my  fate  in  their  hands  and  there  was  no  es- 
cape ;  they  gave  me  brandy  as  they  had  of- 
ten done  before,  and  1  took  it  in  defiance  of 
my  vow,  in  violation  of  the  oath  I  had  regis- 
tered against  my  soul. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  dreadful  night? 
it  still  preys  upon  my  memory  with  all  its 
fatal  stings  ;  remorse  was  stifled  and  hope 
beamed  as  growing  out  of  another's  crime  ; 
hope  danced  across  my  brain  as  though  the 
commission  of  another  crime  was  to  obliter- 
ate and  satisfy  the  past.  Barton  was  to  fly 
the  country  and  Jenny  too ;  yes  Jenny  was 
resolved  on  seeking  an  honest  livelihood  in 
another  country  where  her  faults  and  her 
character  should  remain  unknown.  And 
thus  I  should  lose  the  only  evil  spirits  who 
had  the  power  to  control  me  :  I  was  blind  to 
every  thing  but  the  present  joy,  I  swallowed 
bumpers  in  drinking  health  and  prosperity 
to  them,  and  bound  myself  in  promises  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  for  their  joint 
flight  and  safety.  Alas,  how  were  those 
means  to  be  procured !  We  parted  ;  my 
conscience  ceased  to  reprove  me,  in  the  joy 
1  felt — and — but  let  me  pass  over  the  scene 
of  the  morning  at  the  mill,  you  were  then 
present :  we  had  strayed  to  the  copse,  the 
scene  of  my  guilt:  and  you  remember  the 
menacing  presence  of  Barton.  But  your 
purse  so  generously  given,  revived  again  my 
confidence,  and  I  believed  my  troubles  were 
at  an  end.  M  But — I  weary  you,"  he  added, 
"  I  distress  you,  my  tale  is  appalling,  it  is 
so  fraught  with  guilty  terrors  and  so  stained 
with  crime,  you  sicken  at  it." 

He  shuddered  while  he  spoke,  and  I  could 
perceive  the  fit  of  madness  coming  on  him 
in  the  wildness  of  his  look  and  gesture.  I 
atrempted  to  persuade  him  to  withold  the 
sequel  of  his  narrative,  but  he  could  not  be 
restrained  ;  he  spoke  by  starts,  as,  gloomily 
ruminating  on  the  past,  the  light  of  memory 
flashed  upon  him,  and  he  burst  with  the 
saddest  truths  upon  the  ear  that  ever  the  ear 
of  man  had  listened  to.  41  Barton  met  me  in 
the  barn,  I  gave  him  the  purse  ;  1  Bravo, 
bravo  Richard,' he  cried,  with  a  fiendlike 
laugh  as  he  told  over  its  contents,  '  why  you 
improve  ;  another  purse  Richard  !  now  this 
is  well  done,  and  thou'rt  the  prince  of  the 
highway.' 

I  was  indignant;  I  had  not  stole  it — I  told 
him  you  gave  it  to  me. 

1  Indeed,"  he  replied  with  a  ferocious  and 
resolute  expression  of  countenance  I  could 
not  lightly  'comprehend,  these  are  merry 
boys  Richard,'  he  added  while  he  deposited 
them  slowly  in  his  pocket,  4  and  I  have  a 


shrewd  notion  there  are  a  few  more  to  be 
found  in  the  quarters  from  where  these  have 
sprung.' 

I  did  not  understand  him. 

He  said  '  Richard  have  you  pistols  ?  I 
told  him  no  ;  he  then  said,  has  the  stranger 
any  ?  I  said  I  believed  not,  and  he  answer- 
ed 4  that  is  fortunate,'  and  he  told  me  to  go 
and  leave  him,  for  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  be 
gone,  that  he  had  a  little  business  to  do  be- 
fore the  morning  and  it  was  late ;  and  so  we 
parted  as  he  said  never  to  meet  again. 

44  But  we  were  not  doomed  so  to  part ;  an 
awful  vengeance  hung  over  us ;  the  gates 
of  death  were  already  opened  ;  the  cry  of 
vengeance  and  the  scream  of  death  howled 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night :  We  met  again. 
44 1  saw  him  with  the  blood  stained  knife  with- 
in his  grasp,  I  saw  him  in  his  blood  and  in  his 
guilt  prostrate  and  follen  !  while  the  work  of 
retribution  flashed  her  consuming  fires  on 
my  own  brain  and  withered,  withered  all  of 
hope."  He  paused  ;  I  was  terrified  ;  the 
wild  expression  of  his  violently  agitated 
countenance  was  truly.  I  called  for  help, 
he  was  convulsed,  every  limb  shook  in  the 
terrible  conflict  of  his  shattered  frame  and 
his  conscience  stricken  strength ;  his  eyes 
rolled  fearfully  in  their  orbits,  his  hands  were 
clenched  and  his  labouring  heart  beat  against 
his  sides  almost  to  the  bursting.  Weak  as 
I  was  I  assisted  his  almost  equally  distract- 
ed father  in  removing  him  to  his  bed  ;  he  was 
quite  helpless  :  in  this  manner  he  lay  for 
several  hours,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  for 
his  poor  brain  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
consumings  of  guilt,  and  the  consolations  of 
religion  were  wrecked  by  despair  and  soul 
devouring  remorse. 

Towards  the  evening  he  recovered  to  con- 
sciousness but  not  to  distinct  reason  ;  his  bed 
was  surroudded  by  his  aged  father,  his  mo- 
ther, his  sister  and  myself.  We  had  offered 
up  a  prayer  for  his  recovery  ;  but  we  had 
upon  our  knees  and  with  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  yes  we  had  shed  them  abundantly  in 
the  fullness  of  our  hearts, — we  had  prayed 
fervently  for  mercy  for  the  soul  of  the  wretch- 
ed sinner, — and  if  our  heart-wrung  tears 
could  blot  out  the  page  of  his  transgressions, 
their  record  must  have  past  away  lor  ever. 

In  the  morning  we  were  still  hanging  over 
him,  the  clock  had  struck  eight,  and  he  count- 
ed every  stroke  of  the  hammer  with  exact- 
ness; he  raised  himself  faintly  from  the  pil- 
low and  his  sister  flew  to  support  him  in  that 
situation  ;  there  was  more  of  a  settled  calm- 
ness spread  over  his  countenance  than  we 
had  hitherto  observed,  and  reaching  out  his 
hand  to  his  father  he  said  with  a  sad  solem- 
nity of  tone,  44  Father,  I  cannot  die  without 
your  forgiveness,  and  still  I  can  hardly  hope 
to  receive  it."  The  old  man  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears;  he  pressed  the  extended 
hand. 

44  Richard  my  son,  my  son,"  he  sobbed, 
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"  I  forgive  you  and  may  God  forgive  you, 
and  still  spare  you  to  be  a  comfort  to  me." 

"  Father,"  he  cried,  "  my  father,"  the  jus- 
tice and  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  forbids  it ; 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  the  moments 
of  my  life  are  few  and  numbered.  If  I  dared 
to  harbour  in  my  heart  a  wish,  it  would  be 
that  my  days  might  be  lengthened  unto  re- 
pentance, but  no  I  dare  not :  I  dare  not.  He 
whom  I  have  offended  wills  it  that  I  die, 
and  all  that  is  left  to  me  is  humbleness  and 
submission :  I  have  been  tried  and  I  have 
fallen,  and  woe  shall  be  unto  him  who  profi- 
teth  not  by  my  sad  example. 

"  Father  !"  lift  up  your  voice  and  let  it  be 
heard,  and  denounce  intemperance  ;  had 
I  never  erred  in  that,  had  1  never  fallen  ;  it 
has  been  the  poison  of  my  days,  it  has  pro- 
ved itself  to  me  ihe  opening  door  of  every 
other  crime  ;  it  is  the  unsatisfied  vice  mo- 
ving its  unwary  victim  to  his  own  immola- 
tion; the  insiduous  fiend,  that  by  slow  and 
measured  pace  creeps  over  the  mind  poison- 
ing it  in  its  march  and  corrupting  it  to  its  pur- 
poses. Oh  father,  I  have  never  tasted  of 
of  peace  or  happiness  since  I  first  entered  its 
unhallowed  precints  and  its  pollutions  circu- 
lated in  my  veins.  Father,  father,  lift  up 
your  warning  voice  against  intemperance 
for  my  sake,  for  my  soul's  sake  heavily  de- 
nounce the  crime — for — he  faintly  sighed  in 
evident  exhaustion,  if  one  immortal  soul  is 

SAVED  I  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN  VAIN. 

A  faint  struggle  and  Richard  was  no 
more.    *  * 

Written  for  the  New-York  Visiter. 
MIDNIGHT. 

How  heaves  the  breast  with  placid  thought 
When  solemn  silence  reigns  around, 

And  midnight  gloom  with  visions  frought, — 
E'en  Nature's  warblings  cease  to  sound. 

Lonely  I  roam  this  moonlit  even 

Upon  Ohio's  banks, — my  strain — 
O  muse !  again  leave  earth  for  heaven, — 

We'll  converse  with  the  starry  train. 

Ye  glittering  orbs  that  roll  sublime 

And  stately  stud  the  concave  sky, 
With  you  we'll  soar  this  chosen  time, 

With  you  the  heavenly  circuits  fly. 

Well  pleased  we  gaze  while  planets  glow 
With  borrowed  light  from  Sol  the  giver, 

'Mid  twinkling  stars,  which  are  below, 
Reflected  by  the  glossy  river. 

With  joy,  O  muse,  when  unrestrained 

We  wing  celestial  regiops  o'er, — 
The  farthest  planets  w  hi  D  attained, 

From  star  to  sister  star  we  soar. 

Immensity  of  space — how  free! 

What  boundless  tcop'l  .  I  i     ncy  given! 
Amidst  one  blest  come 

We  flit  athwart  tho  field,  of  neaven. 
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I  KNOW  THOU  HAST  GONE. 

I  know  thou  hast  gone  to  the  home  of  thy  rest,— 

Then  why  should  my  scul  be  so  sad  ? 
I  know  thou  hast  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest, 

And  the  mourner  looks  up  and  is  glad  ! 
Where  Love  has  put  off,  in  the  land  of  its  birth, 

The  stains  it  had  gathered  in  this, 
And  Hope,  the  sweet  singer  that  gladdened  the  earth. 

Lies  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  bliss. 

I  know  thou  hast  gone  where  thy  forehead  is  starred 

With  the  beauty  that  dwelt  in  thy  soul, 
Where  the  light  of  thy  loveliness  cannot  be  marred, 

Nor  thy  heart  be  flung  back  from  its  goal ; 
I  know  thou  hast  drunk  of  the  Lethe,  that  flows 

Through  a  land  where  they  do  not  forget, 
That  sheds  over  memory  only  repose, 

And  takes  from  it  only  regret! 

In  thy  far  away  dwelling,  wherever  it  be, 

I  believe  thou  hast  visions  of  mine, 
And  the  love  that  made  all  things  a  music  to  me, 

I  yet  have  not  learnt  to  resign  ; — 
In  the  hush  of  the  night,  in  the  waste  of  the  sea, 

Or  alone  with  the  breeze  on  the  hill, 
I  have  ever  a  presence  that  whispers  of  thee, 

And  my  spirit  lies  down  and  is  still ! 

Mine  eye  must  be  dark  that  so  long  has  been  dimmed, 

Ere  again  it  may  gaze  upon  thine, 
But  my  heart  has  revealings  of  thee  and  thy  home, 

In  many  a  token  and  sign  ! 
I  never  look  up,  with  a  vow,  to  the  sky, 

But  a  light  like  thy  beauty  is  there, 
And  I  hear  a  low  murmur,  like  thine,  in  reply, 

When  I  pour  out  my  spirit  in  prayer. 

And  though  like  a  mourner  that  sits  by  a  tomb 

I  am  w  rapped  in  a  mantle  of  care, 
Yet  the  grief  of  my  bosom — oh!  call  it  not  gloom — 

Is  not  the  black  grief  of  despair, 
By  sorrow  revealed,  as  the  stars  are  by  night, 

Far  off  a  bright  vision  appears  ; 
And  Hope,  like  the  rainbow,  a  creature  of  light, 

Is  born  like  the  rainbow,  from  tears. 

From  the  Note  Book  of  a  Traveller. 
A  NIGHT  WITH  THE  POETS. 

I  was  one  evening  honoured  with  an  invi- 
tation to  Lady  Blessingfon's,  at  Kensington. 
England,  where  a  large  party  of  the  literati 
of  that  nation  was  expected  ;  and  I  confess 
that  I  drove  down  the  western  road  with  the 
expectation  of  deriving  much  pleasure  from 
the  conversation  of  so  many  of  the  distin- 
guished writers  of  a  country  remarkable  for 
its  literature,  and  the  grace,  eloquence,  and 
classicality  of  its  writers.  To  say  that  my 
expectations  were  realized,  would  be  to  state 
an  untruth  ;  for  some  of  the  persons  I  met 
there  had  quite  a  different  personal  appear- 
ance to  what  my  fancy  had  sketched. 
D'Orsay  I  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  I 
had  been  previously  introduced  to  Lady 
Blessington,  therefore  I  experienced  no  dis- 
appointment with  regard  to  the  distingue  in- 
dividuals who  did  the  honours  of  the  house. 
The  Count,  was  in  a  particularly  lively  mood, 
and  his  witticisms  Hew  about  in  brilliant 
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sparkles  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  always  en- 
hanced by  the  ease  with  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Lady  Blessington  was  extremely 
agreeable,  and  the  look  of  kindness  and  the 
friendly  words  which  she  bestowed  upon  all, 
were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  cordiality.  I  happened  to  be  the 
first  that  arrived,  and  therefore  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  guests  as  they  came, 
and  of  hearing  their  names  pronounced.  I 
had  not  been  long  conversing  with  the  talent- 
ed Countess,  before  Mr.  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer  was  announced  (it  was  before  the 
author  of  Pelham  received  his  baronetcy). 
In  him  I  was  not  dissappointed.  I  expect- 
ed just  such  a  man  as  he  is.  Bulwer  is  a 
handsome  well-formed  man,  with  an  effec- 
tive countenance,  which  a  profusion  of  whis- 
ker, and  an  aquiline  nose,  very  materially 
assist.  He  came  bounding  into  the  room, 
with  the  air  and  manner  of  an  emancipated 
schoolboy  ;  and  though  there  was  a  little  af- 
fection in  his  style  of  talking,  yet  his  conver- 
sation indicated  the  perfect  and  the  polished 
gentleman.  D'lsraeli  came  in  soon  after.  I 
believe  they  had  both  come  down  in  Bul- 
wer's  cab,  for  they  are  personal  friends,  al- 
though in  the  sea  of  politics  they  have  part- 
ed company,  and  are  now  almost  "  wide  as 
the  poles  assunder."  There  is  more  affecta- 
tion in  D'lsraeli  than  in  Bulwer.  It  appears 
that  the  former  believes  himself  a  great  deal 
cleverer  than  he  is,  and  wishes  to  pass  for  a 
profound  and  original  thinker.  He  is  shorter 
than  Bulwer,  and  has  a  dark  Jewish  counte- 
nance. He  dresses  very  gaudily;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  one  can  liken  him  only  in  ap- 
pearance to  a  tailor's  wooden  doll,  on  which 
his  best  works  are  exhibited.  He  wears  an 
abundance  of  rings  and  chains,  and  seems 
proud  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
D'lsraeli  is  a  clever  man  ;  but  he  is  not  such 
a  wonder  as  he  fancies  himself. 

Presently,  Mr.  Rogers  was  announced, 
and  I  expected  an  interesting,  fine-looking 
old  gentleman;  but  how  greatly  I  was  mis- 
taken. I  saw  a  person  with  a  very  unsight- 
ly countenance,  and  which  had  not  in  it  the 
least  indication  of  a  poetical  mind.  Yet 
Rogers  is  a  true  poet,  and,  as  I  am  told,  a 
very  benevolent  man. 

Miss  Landon  was  announced.  Poor  "  L. 
K.  L."  who  has  gone  to  the  grave  in  the 
prime  of  her  life,  and  just  as  her  fame  was 
becoming  established.  Here;  again  I  was 
disappointed.  I  thought  to  see  a  pensive 
melancholy  maid,  with  solemn  gait,  and 
consumptive  cheek  ;  but  in  came  a  merry 
intellectual-looking  girl,  with  a  light  bound- 
ing step,  dressed  plainly,  but  elegantly,  and 
nothing  of  the  "  sigh-away,  die-away"  char- 
acter about  her.  Her  conversation  was  live- 
ly and  witty,  and  she  seemed  so  happy  when 
her  sprightly  sallies  afforded  her  hearers  any 
gratification.  The  circumstances  attending 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Maclean  are  not  gener- 


ally known,  and  the  following  particulars 
will,  no  doubt,  be  novel  to  the  reader  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Maclean,  as  the  governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  every  trait  that  could  do  honour  to  the 
station  which  he  held.  No  one  could  better 
appreciate  than  "L.  E.  L."  the  high  and 
sterling  qualities  of  her  lover's  character,  and 
she  esteemed  him  the  more,  in  consequence 
of  his  not  approaching  her  with  the  adulation 
with  which  her  ear  had  been  accustomed  to 
satiety.  She  was  gratified  by  the  manly 
nature  of  his  attachment.  Before  he  would 
permit  Miss  Landon  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment with  him,  Mr.  Maclean,  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,  stated  all  the  privations 
incident  upon  a  residence  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  Ample  time  was  permitted  for  her 
decision  upon  this  important  point ;  but  she 
never  for  an  instant  wavered.  With  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  kind  of  life  she  would 
be  obliged  to  lead,  the  entire  seclusion  from 
the  society  to  which  she  had  been  accustom- 
ed, and  the  chance  of  not  having  a  single  fe- 
male companion  to  cheer  her  solitude,  she 
determined  upon  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the 
man  she  loved.  Being  desirous  to  avoid  the 
bustle  and  parade  of  a  public  wedding,  and 
the  necessity  which  custom  demands  of  se- 
clusion from  society,  which  would  have 
abridged  "  L.  E.  L.'s"  enjoyment  of  a  visit 
paid  to  a  family  to  whom  she  was  strongly 
attached,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed privately,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of 
the  relatives  of  the  bride,  who  returned  to  the 
hospitable  mansion,  which  she  only  quitted 
for  the  purpose  of  plighting  her  vows ;  re- 
maining with  her  friends  until  her  departure 
from  England,  Mr.  Maclean  not  taking  up 
his  residence  under  the  same  roof,  even  after 
the  marringe  had  been  publicly  announced. 
During  this  interval,  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  "  L.  E.  L."  drew  happy  au- 
geries  from  the  gaiety  and  even  joyousness 
which  she  manifested,  the  effect  produced  by 
the  new  hopes  now  cherished,  being  so  stri- 
king, as  to  be  universally  remarked. 

My  glance  fell  upon  Mr.  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  an  unsociable  kind  of  man,  who  re- 
mained alone  almost  the  whole  evening,  and 
I  sometimes,  as  my  eyes  met  his  extraordi- 
nary figure  fancied  that  he  was  sneering  at 
all  of  us,  whose  intellects  were  so  much  in- 
ferior to  his  own.  Savage  Landor  is  a  tall 
stout  man,  with  a  partially  bald  head.  He 
dresses  well,  but  not  elegantly.  He  has 
written  several  works  which  cannot  possibly 
become  popular.  Pericles  and  Aspasia  is 
his  best  productions  ;  but  it  is  too  heavy  and 
ponderous  in  its  style  everto  be  generally  ad- 
mired. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  was  announced.  I 
expected  to  see  a  genteel  tall  lady,  elegantly- 
dressed,  with  a  bright  sunny  countenance, 
and  a  voice  like  a  silver  bell  ;  but  here  was 
another  disappointment :  the  authoress  of 
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"  Our  Village,"  I  found  to  be  a  chubby,  cosy, 
dame  carelessly  dressed,  and  nothing  silver- 
like in  any  of  the  tones  of  her  voice.  I  wish 
I  had  never  seen  Miss  Mitford,  for  I  shall 
never  read  the  delightful  sketches  in  "  Our 
Village"  with  half  the  pleasure  I  used  to 
read  them  before  my  fancy  picture  of  the 
authoress  was  destroyed  by  the  reality. 

Then  came  Miss  Martineau  ;  and  here  I 
was  not  disappointed.  I  felt  no  wish  to  add 
this  lady's  portrait  to  my  collection. 

My  attention  was  called  off  by  hearing 
the  name  of  Leigh  Hunt  pronounced.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  unfortunate  of  living 
poets;  he  has  been  toiling  all  his  life,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  written  many  beautiful  things, 
and  yet  he  is  not  a  rich  man  ;  quite  the  re- 
verse. He  is  tall  and  well  formed,  with 
something  boyish,  however,  in  his  general 
appearance  ;  his  hair,  which  was  once  black, 
but  is  now  grey,  he  wears  parted,  and 
this  may  give  to  his  countenance  that  pecu- 
liar look  I  have  just  described.  He  also 
wears  his  shirt  collar  loose,  without  a  cravat. 
His  eyes  are  black  and  expressive. 

I  had  not  noticed  the  entrance  of  Tom 
Moore,  and  was  suddenly  made  sensible  of 
his  presence  by  hearing  the  keys  of  the  piano 
struck,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  in  the 
world  singing  his  own  "Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer." It  was,  indeed,  a  voice  which  one 
could  wish  associated  with  the  author  of  the 
Irish  melodies  ;  but  he  does  not  look  like  the 
author  of  these  delightful  poems.  He  is  a 
little  dapper  man,  with  a  pleasant  good-hu- 
moured countenance,  and  is  particular^  at- 
tentive to  the  ladies.  The  poetry  of  Moore 
is  all  light,  and  life,  and  beauty,  and  bril- 
liance. It  has  a  mingled  delicacy  and  a 
sprightliness  to  which  we  can  attach  no  term 
more  appropriate  than  aerial.  Its  perusal  is 
a  delicious  dream,  abstracting  us  from  the  dull 
realities  of  the  cold  calculating  world  we  in- 
habit, and  embodying  to  the  delighted  imagi- 
nation all  that  the  most  romantic  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasts  can  picture  in  their  wildest 
visions.  We  become  the  wanders  of  a  re- 
gion where  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  is  over 
every  object, 

"Whose  air  is  the  youug  breath  of  passionate  thought — 
Whose  very  trees  took  root  in  love  ; — " 

A  region  where  the  sense  aches  with  in- 
tensity of  pleasureable  emotions,  and  where 
only  the  gentlest  and  tenderest  of  our  human 
passions  seem  to  exist;  where  youth  acquires 
fresh  buoyancy  and  bloom  of  heart ;  and  age 
recognizes,  atevery  step,  a  remembered  feel- 
ing  of  tenderness  and  pleasure;  where  the 
spirit  reposes  in  a  voluptuousness  so  exquis- 
ite, we  scruple  to  think  or  name  it  such  — a 
voluptuousness  so  divested  of  impurity  that, 
if  severe  Virtue  sometimes  frown  upon  its 
indulgence,  Vice  has,  at  least,  no  definite 
share  in  its  effects.  The  former  may  shrink 
with  a  cold  caution  from  the  enchanted  cup, 


but  the  latter  can  instil  no  poison  in  its  con- 
tents. Moore  seems  to  possess,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  most  intense  suscepti- 
bility of  enjoyment;  the  power  of  extracting 
pleasure  from  the  simplest  sources — of  as- 
similating with  every  external  object  some 
emotion  of  fondness  or  delight.  He  looks 
upon  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  lover  as  well 
as  of  a  poet,  and  sees  nothing  in  her  beauty 
or  magnificence  which  does  not  add  to  the 
delicacy  and  freshness  of  his  perceptions  ; 
nothing  from  which  he  cannot  draw  a  thou- 
sand grateful  associations,  or  which  does  not 
quicken  his  natural  zest  for  all  things  bril- 
liant and  beautiful.  The  aspirations  of  his 
genius  are  the  very  reverse  of  Byron's. 

The  only  other  poet,  a  stranger  in  England 
need  be  anxious  to  see,  I  had  already  made 
the  acquaintance  of,  and  greatest  of  living 
poets  is  he.  I  mean  Wordsworth.  He 
lives  as  a  poet  should.  Imagine  the  south- 
ern continuation  of  the  vale  of  Keswick  for  a 
dozen  miles,  its  sides  coming  almost  togeth- 
er in  places,  and  here  and  there  spreading  out 
again  to  make  room  for  a  lake,  with  its  tiny 
islands  and  its  velvet  margin  of  lawns,  lying 
just  at  the  base  of  the  shaggy-maned  moun- 
tains that  lift  their  proud  heads  over  them  all 
around — the  sublime  with  the  lovely  at  its 
feet,  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb  reposing  to- 
gether. One  of  these  lakes,  Grassmere,  is 
above  Wordsworth's  place,  the  Rydal  is  be- 
low it.  High  up  the  side  of  one  of  those,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lakes,  Wordsworth's 
cottage,  one  story,  stone,  is  perched  at  a  point 
from  which  he  can  look  down  upon  both  the 
lakes.  The  whole  mountain  is  sprinkled 
thick  with  foliage,  and  the  house  itself  is 
nestled  so  snugly  in  its  litlle  niche  of  a  hol- 
low, and  protected  so  well  by  its  shrubbery 
and  trees,  that  I  think  it  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen  from  the  coach  road  below,  which  winds 
up  and  down  through  the  valley,  along  the 
edge  of  the  lakes.  The  view  is  not  com- 
plete even  from  the  windows.    The  poet 

!  very  kindly  took  me  over  the  surrounding 
grounds,  to  shew  me  here  and  there,  at  the 
end  of  the  dusky  walls,  whose  construction 
and  care  have  given  his  own  hands  some 
morning  pastime,  the  eyrie  peeps  at  the  land- 
scape below  him  which  he  has  thus  skilfully 
managed  to  gain.  It  is  evident  he  takes 
great  pleasure  in  them.  The  glorious  and 
beautiful  naiure  which  is  spread  before  him 
is  no  neglected  bounty,    It  is  a  continual 

I  feast  to  aim.  He  pointed  out  to  me  what 
he  enjoyed  in  the  various  views  as  he  passed 
on  through  the  winding  alleys,  he  leading  the 
way  with  his  grey  frock  and  his  old  Quaker- 
rimmed  white  hat  on,  and  talking  as  he 
walked  of  lawns  and  lakes  and  hills  and 
dells,  and  cottages  and  curling  smokes  ; — it 
was  really  like  another  *  Excursion."  Much 
of  the  verdure,  he  said,  now  clothing  the 
mountain  sides,  continues  vivkl  during  the 

|  winter.    We  were  crossing  a  small  spot  of 
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his  own,  which  he  keeps  merely  to  look  at  ( 
its  soft,  silky,  cheerful  greenness,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  notice  the  loveliness  of 
the  English  lawns.  He  thought  there  was 
no  such  thing  elsewhere,  and  said  there  was 
«ven  a  moral  beauty  in  them,  and  that  they 
were  civilizing  and  soothing  to  the  soul. 
Virtuous  and  happy  old  man ! 

A  STORY  WHICH  ENDS  IN  A  WEDDING. 

"  The  joy  bells  are  ringing,  oh,  come  to  the  church, 
We  shall  see  the  bride  pass  a*  we  stand  in  the  porch  ; 
The  bridegroom  is  wealthy,  how  brightly  arrayed 
Are  the  menials  that  wait  on  the  gay  cavalcade." 

Many  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  narrative  I  am  about  to 
relate  ;  but  facts  cannot  be  altered,  they 
must  take  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  as  it 
is,  without  any  embellishment,  at  least  from 
such  a  plain  matter  of  fact  pen  as  mine. 

Jessy  Elliot  was  endowed  with  all  that 
nature  could  wish,  or  heart  desire ;  her 
beauty,  her  temper,  her  accomplishments, 
stood  alone  in  the  world  unequalled,  unri- 
valled :  yet  she  knew  not  her  merits  ;  modest 
as  a  violet,  she  shrank  from  admiration,  and 
happily  for  her,  she  was  born,  like  that 
flower,  to  blush  unseen.  Her  father  was 
what  is  generally  termed  the  squire  in  a 
small  village,  that  is  the  grand  man  of  the 
place,  and  being  rather  proud  he  was  puffed 
up  with  his  petty  dignity,  and  looked  much 
higher  than  he  could  expect  for  an  union 
for  his  daughter.  When  Jessy  was  about 
eighteen,  the  rector  who  was  growing  too 
old  for  his  numerous  duties,  was  obliged 
to  employ  a  curate  in  his  stead.  Chance 
threw  Edward  Rutland  in  his  way,  and  be- 
ing pleased  with  his  piety  and  behaviour, 
he  soon  installed  him  in  his  new  office. 
The  first  Sunday  that  Jessy  saw  him  her 
fate  was  fixed,  though  she  knew  it  not; 
when  the  next  arrived  she  felt  her  heart 
strangely  flutter  at  the  threshold ;  and  the 
third  served  to  convince  her  that  she  loved 
one  only,  unalterably,  eternally.  Why 
should  I  dwell  on  subjects  like  this  ?  Mine 
is  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  indeed 
if  it  were,  I  should  fill  whole  volumes  with- 
out being  able  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
steady  flame  which  involuntarily  dwelt 
within  her  bosom.  Nor  was  young  Rutland 
less  susceptible  than  Jessy  :  like  her  at  first 
he  knew  not  that  he  loved,  yet,  as  he  saw 
her  enter  the  little  church  with  so  devout, 
though  cheerful  a  look,  he  too  felt  his  heart 
flutter.  But  my  tale  must  be  short ;  I  have 
no  room  to  describe  their  feelings;  all  who 
have  loved,  must,  understand  them,  and 
those  who  have  not,  soon  will. 

Time  passed  away,  months  rolled  on, 
still  nothing  more  than  common  civility  was 
uttered  by  the  curate  to  Jessy,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  &e  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Lack- 
inton  as  a  formal  suitor  and  aspirer  to  the 


hand  of  the  squire's  daughter  to  stimulate  the 
curate's  jealousy,  there  is  no  knowing  how 
long  Rutland's  diffidence  might  have  lasted, 
for  he  was  well  aware  that  Mr.  Elliot  would 
never  look  upon  him  as  a  son,  and  his  pride 
revolted  from  a  refusal.  Yet  love,  like  ne- 
cessity, has  no  law ;  so  meeting  Jessy  one 
evening  in  the  village,  he  offered  to  escort 
her  home.  That  night  she  heard  a  tale  of 
love,  and  gave  her  heart  to  one,  while  her 
father  had  proffered  her  hand  to  another. 
When  she  returned  home,  she  retired  to  her 
dressing-room,  there  to  contemplate  the  last 
few  fleeting  though  important  moments 
she  had  spent  with  Edward,  but  she  was 
quickly -aroused  from  this  pleasing  reverie 
by  a  knock  at  the  door;  in  another  instant  it 
opened,  and  her  father  entered  the  room. 
She  started  at  such  an  unexpected  visit ;  he 
did  not  leave  her  long  in  suspense  as  to  the 
purport,  for  after  a  short  peremptory  speech 
he  informed  her,  that  he  had  pledged  her 
hand  to  Sir  Henry  Lackinton,  who  was 
going  to  London  the  following  morning,  and 
would  return  in  a  couple  of  months  to  lead 
her  to  the  altar.  Poor  Jessy  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly  ;  her  father 
gazed  on  in  silent  surprize  and  anger ;  at 
length  he  demanded  in  a  stern  voice,  what 
she  wished  for  more  ?  "  Is  he  not  handsome  ? 
Has  he  not  youth,  birth,  and  wealth?" 
"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  weeping  girl,  but 
she  could  speak  no  more;  tears  choaked  her 
utterance.  It  was  then  that  Jessy  felt  the 
loss  of  a  mother,  though  hers  had  been 
snatched  away  ere  she  could  sorrow  for  the 
bereavement ;  it  was  then  she  felt  she  was 
alone  in  the  world,  without  an  intercessor, 
without  a  mediator ;  how  could  she  break  to 
her  father  that  she  was  in  heart  affianced  to 
another,  and  that  other  a  curate  with  only 
eighty  pounds  a  year  ?  A  refusal  she  was 
almost  certain  of;  yet  that  was  far  better 
than  to  be  wedded  to  one  from  whom  her 
heart  revolted ;  but  no,  upon  second  thoughts 
she  determined  not  to  implicate  him,  as  by 
it  she  could  do  no  good,  and  perhaps  it  would 
cause  her  father  to  persuade  the  rector  to 
part  with  Rutland,  and  that  would  be  very 
unkind  in  her.  Jessy  soon  found  that  tears 
were  of  no  use ;  her  father  was  inexorable, 
and  so  Mr.  Elliot  thought  his  daughter,  and 
after  giving  her  a  severe  reproval,  bowed 
very  politely  and  left  the  room.  Jessy 
went  to  bed  that  night,  but  not  to  sleep ;  the 
last  cold  look  of  her  father  was  constantly 
before  her.  He  had  never  looked  so  before  ; 
could  she  behave  contrary  to  his  wishes  ? 
Oh  no,  it  was  impossible.  When  she  had 
almost  determined  to  comply  with  the  hated 
marriage,  the  last  look,  the  last  word,  the  last 
sound  of  Rutland's  voice  rolled  like  a  knell 
upon  her  ear.  Yes,  she  remembered  that 
to  him  she  had  vowed  at  least,  if  she  could 
not  marry  him,  none  other  should  ever  lead 
her  to  the  altar ;  and  the  same  night,  only 
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a  few  hours  after,  she  was  contemplating 
fickleness  to  him  she  had  sworn  never  to 
forget.  It  was  a  hard  struggle ;  which  was 
to  be  obeyed,  the  father  or  the  lover  ?  Incli- 
nation whispered  the  latter,  but  parental  duty 
balanced  the  scale. 

The  following  morning  when  Jessy  en- 
tered the  breakfast  room,  her  father  was 
sitting  by  the  table,  and  much  to  her  sur- 
prise, without  his  newspaper ;  he  was  lean- 
ing his  forehead  on  his  hand,  and  did  not 
look  up  at  the  entrance,  or  address  her  with 
the  customary  salutation ;  so,  after  taking 
her  meal  in  silence,  with  her  heart  ready  to 
•burst,  she  rose  from  the  table,  and  was  about 
to  quit  the  room,  when  her  father  looked  up ; 
his  eyes  were  red — she  thought  he  had  been 
weeping.  Human  nature  could  bear  no 
more;  she  sprang  forward  and  was  in  his 
arms  in  a  moment ;  for  an  instant  she  felt 
how  wrong  she  had  been,  but  in  another  she 
was  all  smiles — she  saw  she  was  forgiven. 
Surely  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  quarrel, 
when  reconciliation  is  in  store.  Alas  !  for 
poor  Jessy  ;  she  knew  not  that  her  father's 
dejected  air  was  put  on  to  deceive  her.  He 
soon  saw  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by  com- 
mand ;  so  he  determined  to  try  what  gentle- 
ness could  effect.  Amongst  other  ma- 
noeuvres, he  told  her  he  was  in  great  diffi- 
culty and  in  daily  fear  of  some  creditors, 
who  could  not  be  pacified,  unless  his  daugh- 
ter was  quickly  united  to  some  person  whose 
riches  would  enable  him  to  clear  Mr.  Elli- 
ot's estate  from  his  numerous  debts.  Jessy 
listened  in  breathless  expectation  ;  she  knew 
that  death  to  her  father  would  be  far  more 
welcome  than  the  loss  of  his  property,  and 
she  settled  finally,  that,  cost  her  what  it 
might,  she  never  would  disobey  one  who 
had  brought  her  up,  and  loved  her  from 
childhood.  With  this  determination  came 
the  death-blow  to  her  hopes. 

Her  peace  was  gone,  her  heart  was  broken." 

No  one  knew  it ;  for  in  the  two  months 
that  preceded  her  wedding,  though  her  step 
was  less  elastic,  her  bright  blue  eye  grew 
brighter,  and  her  usually  pale  cheeks  were 
tinged  with  a  lovely  carmine.  She  was 
cheerful,  yet  no  one  saw  that  it  was  forced ; 
she  laughed  gaily,  yet  no  one  observed  the 
wild,  unnatural  manner  that  she  did  so. 
Once  only— it  was  the  night  before  the  fatal 
day,  some  one  made  a  remark  which  caused 
every  body's  mirth,  but  Jessy's  voice  was 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest.  It  was  so 
unearthly,  that  her  father,  who  was  standing 
by,  gave  an  involuntary  shudder ;  con- 
science, with  its  still  small  voice,  smote  the 
proud  and  haughty  man.  Had  it  then  been 
Hi  his  power,  he  would  have  prevented  the 
union  ;  but  no,  his  word  was  pledged — his 
honour  was  implicated.  All  this  passed  in  a 
moment,  and  was  forgotten. 

The  following  morning  the  sun  rose  bright, 


but  soon  after  was  clouded  by  what  is  termed 
a  H  mackerel  sky,"  which  is  generally  true 
to  the  saying,  that  it  "  never  holds  dry."  Nor 
did  it  on  this  occasion — and  Jessy,  as  she 
sat  by  the  window,  could  not  help  thinking 
how  applicable  it  was  to  her.  In  youth  she 
was  joyous  as  a  lark,  and  as  light-hearted  as 
innocence  could  make  her ;  then,  she  met 
with  Rutland  ;  then,  with  her  future  husband 
a  thousand  clouds  shadowed  her  destiny  ; 
they  grew  thicker  and  thicker — the  torrent 
came  at  last.  The  bells  at  this  instant  play- 
ed the  first  merry  peal ;  she  struck  her  hands 

j  against  her  forehead  ;  the  last  gush  of  frantic 
grief  poured  in  bitter  streams  down  her 
cheeks ;  it  was  too  unkind,  they  might  have 
spared  her  this.  Oh,  callous  world !  how 
could  you  rejoice  in  her  sadness. 

About  two  hours  after  this,  had  you  been 

in  the  little  village  of  C  m,  you  might 

have  seen  a  gay  wedding  driving  through 
the  principal  street.  Every  body  was  on  tip- 
toe to  peep  into  the  carriages.  "Lauk," 
exclaimed  one  old  woman,  "  how  lovely 
Miss  Jessy  looks  in  that  new  figured  satin !" 
"  And  so  rosy  and  happy,"  said  a  young  one 
by  her  side.  Oh,  had  they  known  with  what 
joyfulness  she  would  have  exchanged  her 
condition  with  the  meanest  of  the  village  girls, 
they  had  not  been  envious  of  her  situation. 
The  cavalcade  reached  the  church;  they 
alighted  ;  the  bride  leant  on  the  arm  of  her 
father ;  her  step  was  firm,  her  lips  compress- 
ed, her  eyelids  fell  not;  she  was  almost  un- 
conscious of  the  surrounding  scene.  They 
reached  the  altar,  every  body  was  placed 
ready  for  the  ceremony,  Jessy  looked  up — 
Rutland  was  there ;  she  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  night  they  had  exchanged  their 
vows,  and  oh,  how  altered  was  he  now  !  so 
thin,  so  pale.  She  had  sent  a  note,  forbid- 
ding him  a  final  interview,  which  could  only 
have  caused  fresh  misery  to  both,  and  opened 
the  wound  that  was  yet  green.  The  book 
was  in  his  hand ;  she  gave  a  slight  shudder 
— could  it  be  possible,  was  he  to  seal  her  des- 
tiny ?  The  fatal  "  I  will"  had  passed  ;  her 
hand  was  joined  with  her  hated  bridegroom's, 
the  ring  was  on  her  finger — they  were  mar- 
ried ;  they  knelt  at  the  altar  to  receive  the 
blessing,  and  from  her  lover's  mouth.  She 
knew  it  was  a  curse.  Here  must  I  pause. 
How  lovely  did  Jessy  look  as  she  knelt ;  her 
long  dark  tresses,  the  ends  of  which  were 
tinged  slightly  with  gold,  fell  in  luxuriant 
curls  round  brows  of  snowy  whiteness  and 
mingled  with  her  fair  fingers.  Those  cheeks, 
only" a  few  minutes  beibre  shaded  with  the 
brightest  carmine,  now  faded  with  a  pale- 
ness whiter  than  Parian  marble,  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  long  black  lashes  that 
fell  upon  her  face.  The  only  idea  that  struck 
you  as  you  gazed  on  her  was,  that  she  was 
too  beautiful,  too  fragile,  tooetherial,  for  the 
world.    The  prayers  were  over,  the  hride- 

j  groom  was  standing  ;  still  the  bride  moved 
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not ;  he  took  her  hand  gently  in  his,  she  re- 
turned not  the  pressure,  her  head  fell  back ; 
she  was — dead. 


The  total  value  of  woollen  goods  manu- 
factured annually  in  France,  is  420  millions 
of  francs,  viz :  250  millions  for  broadcloths, 
20  millions  for  shawls,  20  millions  for  tis- 


SMS,.and  130  millions  for  inferior  tissus,  ser- 
ges, etc.  The  quantity  of  French  wool  em- 
ployed in  this  manufacture  amounts  to  210 
millions  of  francs,  and  foreign  wool  to  20 
millions;  labour,  profit,  and  interest  of  capi- 
tal, represent  190  millions.  The  homecon- 
sr:nption  is  estimated  at  392  millions,  and 
the  exports  at  28  millions. 


WRITTEN  FOR  THE  NEW- YORK  VISITER. 

THE  LETTER. 

Julia's  birth  day,  the  29lh  of  February, 
approached.  Its  fourth  anniversary  was 
about  to  be  celebrated  in  joy  and  gladness 
to  all  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  her 
self.  Alas  !  poor  girl !  The  die  was  cast. 
Julia  was  miserable.  A  favoured  child  of 
nature  and  fortune — the  most  adored  young 
creature  in  the  unrivalled  and  populous  city 
of  New- York,  was  destined  to  wretchedness 
•unutterable,  through  prudential  and  parental 
interference.  This  bud  of  loveliness  was  an 
only  child — the  idol  of  her  surviving  fa;  her. 

Julia  Belmont  had  been  reared  with  the 
fondest  care  and  attention.  When  in  her 
cradle  ere  she  could  appreciate  a  fond  mo- 
ther's love,  she  had  been  deprived  of  it  l>v 
the  stern  hand  of  death  ;  and  it  was  to  the 
unremitting  zeal  and  affection  of  an  old 
maiden  aunt,  that  she  owed  the  superiority 
of  her  principles,  and  various  acquirements. 
The  anniversary  of  her  birth,  the  29th  of 
February,  had  occurred  but  three  times.  It 
had  always  been  celebrated  with  great,  pa- 
rade and  festivity  ;  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  b?  peculiarly  so. 

By  the  bedside  of  her  poor  dying  mother, 
Mr.  Belmont  vowed  to  watch  over  this  dar- 


ling child,  the  only  pledge  of  their  connubial 
love,  and  to  promote,  in  everv  possible  way, 
her  future  happiness  and  prosperiry.  A  let- 
ter to  this  effect  was  addressed,  by  Mrs. 
Belmont,  to  her  beloved  child, — signed  and 
sealed  by  the  father,  which  he  promised  to 
deliver  to  Julia  on  the  day  she  should  com- 
plete her  sixteenth  year.  The  eve  of  that 
auspicious  day  now  approached.  Cards  of 
invitation  had  been  sent  to  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Preparations  speedily  advanced  ; 
and  Mr.  Belmont's  orders  were  that  no  ex- 
pense be  spared  to  render  the  entertainment 
worthy  of  the  celebration. 

Young  as  this  fair  creature  was,  she  had 
already  been  surrounded  by  admirers.  In- 
dependent of  the  loves  and  graces  that  hov- 
ered e'er  her  beauteous  person,  she  was  im- 
mensely rich.  The  fame  of  her  wealth  had 
gone  abroad,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  her  father  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  the 
numerous  suiters  that  besieged  the  heart  and 
hand  of  his  beloved  child.  Among  the  ma- 
ny who  thronged  around  her,  but  one  had 
struck  her  fancy  ;  to  him  she  was  fondly — 
deeply  attached  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  near 
neighbour,  whose  unfortunate  speculations 
had  recently  reduced  him  to  a  far  different 
situation  from  the  one  he  originally  held  in 
the  city  of  New- York. 

MAR. — C. 
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Edward  Lennox,  an  elegant  looking  youth, 
was  in  nis  twenty-first  year.  A  few  months 
since  his  father  was  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendently rich  ;  whereas  now  he  possessed 
merely  what  preserved  to  his  family  an  ap- 
pearance of  neatness  and  "espectability. 

Edward  had  ever  beea  a  favourite  with 
Julia.  Mr.  Belmont,  in  their  early  years, 
had  encouraged  mutual  affection ;  hence 
they  had  grown  up  together  in  love  and 
confidence.  The  pecuniary  misfortunes  of 
the  senior  Mr.  Lennox  was  the  first  inter- 
ruption to  their  continued  intimacy.  No 
longer  were  the  unceremonious  visits  of  Ed- 
ward to  be  countenanced.  Julia  was  desir- 
ed to  be  more  circumspect  in  her  deport- 
ment towards  him. 

Mrs.  Prisciila  Greenville,  the  aunt,  was 
cool  and  civil ;  Mr.  Belmont  gradually  be- 
came more  distant  in  his  manners.  But 
that  amiable  young  man,  whose  susceptibi- 
lity keenly  Saw  the  change,  was  doomed  to 
feel  the  shaft  of  cupid  sink  deeper  and  deep- 
er, as  he  perceived  the  barrier  erecting  be- 
tween himself  and  the  idol  of  his  existence ! 
Pride  and  delicacy  combatted  within,  and, 
at  last,  prompted  him  to  touch  upon  the 
subject  nearest  his  heart. 

A  week,  or  thereabouts,  prior  to  the  event- 
ful 29th  of  February,  the  young  couple  were, 
as  it  fortunately  happened,  seated  at  a  game 
of  chess.  Mrs.  Greenville  had  left  the 
room  to  collect  more  worsted  for  the  foot- 
stool she  was  working,  when  Edward  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  earnest  face  of  his  love- 
ly companion,  exclaimed,  "  Julia,  no  more 
of  this  play — the  moment  has  come  for  an 
explanation.  I  must,  I  will  know  my  fate  ! 
Tell  me,  my  beloved  Julia,  whence  comes 
this  sudden  change  towards  me?  Am  I 
not  the  same  I  ever  was  ?"  The  colour  of 
Julia  receeded  from  her  cheek,  as  she  stam- 
mered out,  ':  What  do  you  mean,  Edward  ? 
For  mercy's  sake  what  agitates  you  so  ?" 
He  caught  her  hands,  and  pressed  them  to 
his  heart ;  then  fondly  gazing  at  her  down- 
cast face,  abruptly  said,  "  Now,  now,  must 
I  know  it — answer  me,  Julia — say,  must  I 
resign  you  ;  must  I  forfeit  my  every  chance 
of  happiness,  and  awaken  from  a  blissful 
dream  to  the  sad  reality  of  separation." — 
Poor  Julia  sobbed  audibly,  endeavoured  to 
speak,  but  could  not  articulate  a  syllable. — 
For  some  minutes  the  lovers  remained  in 
mutual  silence.  Their  looks,  however,  spoke 
more  than  words  ;  for  agony  visibly  wrung 
the  hearts  of  both.  Mrs.  Prisciila  entered 
the  room ;  her  quick  eye  soon  discovered  the 
state  of  this  youthful  pair.  She  pretended 
to  be  still  engaged  with  her  worsted,  in  or- 
der to  give  them  time  for  composure,  deter- 
mined, in  her  own  mind,  to  let  them  have 
no  further  opportunity  of  conversation,  un- 
til she  had  consulted  with  her  brother-in- 
law.  Edward  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
no  longer  a  chance  of  addressing  Julia  un- 


heard ;  he  therefore  took  his  departure  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  phrenzy — love 
was  paramount  to  reflection,  and  he  indis- 
creetly determined,  at  once,  to  broach  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Belmont  in  spite  of  his  own 
clouded  prospect ;  and  that  gentleman's  pro- 
bable rejection  of  him.  At  all  events,  thought 
he,  dread  certainty  is  better  than  the  painful 
suspense  I  have  of  late  endured.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Belmont's  library — knocked 
at  the  door — was  admitted — Behold  !  now 
the  distressing  agitation  of  this  fine  minded 
youth — he  gasped  for  breath — his  mind  was 
literally  agonized,  Mr.  Belmont  advanced,, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  asked  in  a  tone 
of  former  cordiality,  what  had  so  discom- 
posed his  young  friend,  Edward — "speak 
boy,  added  he,  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  thus." 
The  fortitude  of  Edward  did  not  forsake  him, 
his  manly  spirit  supported  his  courage  ;  and 
as  calmly  as  he  was  able  he  entered  upon 
the  subject  that  was  to  decide  his  fate.  The 
conversation  need  not  be  detailed,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  noble-minded  Edward  was 
prohibited  from  any  further  intercourse  with 
the  fair  Julia.  It  was  settled  he  should  sail 
the  ensuing  month  for  New-Orleans,  and 
with  the  exception  of  five  minutes  interview 
with  Julia,  he  was  never  to  set  foot  under 
the  same  roof.  So  fatal  a  conclusion  to  the 
hopes  of  the  loving  pair  was  almost  too  much 
for  the  hitherto  happy  Julia,  she  was  no  long- 
er herself,  gloom  and  despondency  pervaded 
her  countenance.  Her  aunt  undertook  the 
task  of  informing  her  how  matters  stood, 
as  also  of  telling  her  that  her  father's  dis- 
pleasure, nay,  worse,  his  curse,  would  fall 
upon  her  if  she  ever  married  without  his  con- 
sent. Julia  was  petrified,  a  thunder  bolt 
seemed  to  crush  her  to  the  earth.  What  was 
the  world  to  her  ?  its  riches,  its  honours,  its 
admiration,  ir,s  pleasures,  while  deprived  of 
her  only  treasure.  To  pass  her  life  with 
Edward  Lennox  had  been  the  summit  of  her 
wishes,  without  him  she  was  the  most  for- 
lorn of  mortals. 

In  vain  did  her  aunt  sympathize  or  con- 
dole with  her.  Julia  knew  her  aunt  coin- 
cided with  her  father,  and  she  felt  alone  and 
miserable.  Alas!  how  imperceptibly  did 
thorns  spring  up  and  intermingle  in  the  path 
that  had  hitherto  been  strewed  with  roses. 

The  parting  interview  approached.  They 
met — not  a  single  word  was  uttered — fold- 
ed in  a  mutual  embrace,  they  remained  un- 
conscious of  the  few  fleeting  moments  given 
them.  The  footsteps  of  Mr.  Belmont  was 
heard  pac  ing  the  floor  of  his  library. 

Julia  drew  a  long  breath,  and  thus  broke 
silence,  "  Edward  Lennox,  I  swear,  before 
Heaven,  that  no  man  except  yourself  shall 
ever  receive  my  vows.  1  obey  my  father 
in  renouncing  you,  but  filial  duty  require 
no  greater  sacrifice  !" 

"May  I  correspond  with  you,  dearest  ?" 
Edward  replied. 
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M  How  can  you  ?"  she  quickly  inquired. 
"  Listen — In  the  hollow  of  the  old  cypress 
tree,  near  the  entrance  gate,  we  can  deposit 
our  letters.  An  exchange  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  will  in  some  degree  assuage 
the  rigor  of  my  banishmeut ;  none  will  sus- 
pect the  old  tree  to  contain  such  treasures ; 
while  to  us  they  will  prove — oh  how  preci- 
ous !  Leave  the  management  to  me  and 
fear  nought." 

Mrs.  Priscilla  entered,  u  it  is  time,  my 
dear  neice,  "  her  speech  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  hysterical  shriek  from  Julia,  as 
she  fainted  and  fell  in  the  arms  of  Edward. 

In  three  days,  the  memorable  birth  fete 
was  to  take  place.  Julia  entreated  her 
father  to  put  it  off,  on  the  score  of  illness ; 
but  no,  he  would  not  consent,  and  she  was 
earnestly  requested  to  rouse  herself  from  de- 
spondency, and  perform  her  filial  duty  with 
somewhat  more  grace  than  she  had  of  late 
evinced.  The  heart  of  Julia  melted  under 
his  reproach.  She  thought  of  her  past  hap- 
py life,  and  the  many  blessings  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  her  by  a  kind  father, — 
self-reproach  smote  her;  she  resolved  upon 
a  change  of  conduct.    The  plaintive  smile 


forgotten  ;  and  before  the  Divine  Throne,  I 
ardently  trust  they  may  be  forgiven.  Read 
this  letter  with  deep  attention.  Offer  up  a 
prayer  to  Him  whose  omniscient  eye  is  up- 
on thee  to  guide  and  bless  thy  actions,  on 
this  particular  day — the  fourth  anniversary 
of  thy  birth.  Thy  fond  and  doating  father, 
has  promised  to  grant  thee — his  beloved 
child — whatever  boon  thou  may  ask  of  him 
on  thy  sixteenth  birth-day.  It  is  now  arriv- 
ed, for  this  letter  will  not  be  given  until  the 
time  selected  for  its  delivery.  Present  thy 
request  on  this  day.  It  is  a  remarkable  one, 
for  which  reason  I  have  destined  it  to  prove, 
if  possible,  doubly  happy  to  my  dear,  dear 
daughter.  Convinced  of  the  virtuous  moni- 
tor within  thy  breast,  I  rely  implicitly  on 
thy  discretion.  Defer  not  thy  petition,  or  it 
will  be  too  late.  Thy  father's  immense 
property,  in  right  of  my  uncle,  is  bound  up 
with  thy  request ;  in  case  of  refusal  it  is  ef- 
fectually settled  on  thee.  The  confidence  I 
thus  place  in  my  child,  will  secure  to  her 
what  she  might  otherwise  lose.  For  the 
last  time,  Julia,  I  beseech  thee  to  pause,  ere 
thou  demandest  the  important  boon  ;  may  it 
prove  conducive  to  thy  earthly  felicity ;  to 
e  of!  my  religion,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 


that  dimpled  her  pretty  chet 
her  birth-day,  was  not  unobserved  by  her 
father,  whose  watchful  eye  read  her  inmost 
thoughts.    She  assisted,  in  as  sprightly  a 
mood  as  possible,  in  decorating  the  ball 

room,  and  retired  to  rest  apparently  more  lav  down  my  head  in  the  quiet  grave,  at 
composed  than  she  had  been  since  Edward's  !  Peace  with  all  mankind,  with  a  full  hope, 


thy  different  duties.  If  marriage  be  thy 
destiny,  may  it  tend  to  thy  own  happiness, 
and  that  of  thy  beloved  father;  and  with  a 
fervent  prayer  for  you  both,  I  shall  shortly 


declaration  to  Mr.  Belmont. 

The  morning  was  ushered  in  with  every 
appearance  of  joyous  festivity.  The  bells 
pealed  merrily  in  the  neighbouring  church, 
and  all  was  sunshine  and  e  xcitement. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
tended rejoicings,  Mr.  Belmont  entered  his 
daughter's  apartment ;  she  was  in  her  sim- 
ple attire,  not  yet  decorated  with  the  splen- 
did, yet  elegant  costume,  selected  for  her  on 
this  brilliant  occasion.  Her  father  approach- 
ed with  swimming  eyes,  kissed  her  forehead, 
pronounced  his  paternal  blessing  on  her,  and 
then  with  an  air  of  solemnity  quite  unusual 
to  him,  placed  before  her  the  letter  which 
her  departed  mother  had  addressed  to  her  ; 
she  received  it  with  a  trembling  hand — 
pressed  it  to  her  lips — broke  the  seal,  and 
read,  to  herself,  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Child,— 

When  these  lines  shall  meet  thine  eye, 
the  writer  of  them  will,  with  the  permission 
of  Heaven,  be  spiritually  present  to  direct 
and  bless  thee.  It  now  pleases  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  human  events  to  de- 
prive thee — my  own  little  darling — of  a  de- 
voted mother.  I  am  dying,  and  shall  ere 
long  appear  before  my  just,  though  mercifnl 
Judge.  Whatever  may  have  been  my  frail- 
ties, thou,  my  darling,  will  not  have  suffer- 
ed from  them.     In  the  cold  grave  they  are 


through  the  merits  of  Christ,  of  our  being 
re- united  in  life  everlasting. 

Julia  Belmont." 

Julia  laid  down  the  letter,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  like  a  statue  :  she  seemed 
perfectly  scared  ;  her  father's  voice  recalled 
her  to  herself,  "  Daughter"  said  he,  "  be- 
ware of  what  you  ask."    She  looked  wildly 
around  the  room,  and  then  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees,  she  clasped  her  hands,  vehe- 
mently exclaiming,  44  O  God!  direct  me! 
I  shall  be  too,  too  happy,  papa,  my  own 
darling  papa,  look  at  your  child.  Blessings 
on  the  memory  of  my  saint-like  mother! 
She  is  spiritually  present.    She  has  pro- 
mised to  be  so,  and  here  in  this  humble 
posture  do  I  bless  her  for  it.    Then,  rising 
up,  she  took  her  father's  hand,  raised  it  to 
her  lips,  and  in  a  tremulous  low  voice  pro- 
nounced distinctly,  "Recall  him,  and  I  am 
content."    Mr.  Belmont's  countenance  was 
peculiarly  grave.    What  a  world  of  sus- 
pense and  torture  pressed  on  the  heart  of 
Julia!    Her  bosom  heaved — she  dropped 
her  eyes  to  the  ground.    No  reply  met  her 
ear;  again  she  looked  up,  the  same  grave 
expression  dwelt  upon  his  face.    "  Father 
of  Heaven  assist  me,"  burst  from  the  lips 
of  this  agitated  girl.    Mr.  Belmont  smiled, 
she  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  hid  her  blush- 
es upon  his  breast.    Ere  many  minutes 
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more  Cupid  whispered  to  her  fond  heart  that 
Edward's  presence  at  the  Birth-Day  fete, 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  complete  her 
happiness.  The  letter  was  soon  written,  and 
with  an  airy  step  she  stole  to  the  appointed 
tree,  and  there  deposited  the  joyful  sum- 
mons. Speedily  then  she  flew  to  prepare 
for  the  blissful  day.  The  sequel  is  easily 
gussed. 

This  young  couple  bids  fair  to  enjoy  the 
world  in  its  fullest  extent ;  but  it  is  right 
to  mention,  that  Religion  and  good  princi- 
ples, have  laid  the  foundation  of  many  vir- 
tues, and  will  teach  them  not  to  be  unmind- 
ful, in  prosperity,  that  their  treasures  are 
to  be  laid  up  tor  another  and  a  far  better 
world.  M. 

Written  for  the  New-York  Visiter. 
STANZA  ON  WOMAN. 

When  lovely  woman  stoop  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  the  guilt  away? 

The  only  art  the  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die.        H.  A.  B. 


Written  for  the  New-York  Visiter. 
THE  SWELLING  OCEAN.— by  g.  q  c 

0  thou  deep  unbounded  ocean, 
Who  can  all  thy  wonder  tell? 

Who  can  stay  thy  constant  motion? 
Who  can  calm  thy  troubled  swell  ? 

Roll  on  thou  dark  mysterious  sea, 

And  dash  thy  waves  from  strand  to  strand  : 

Thou  hast  a  power  as  vast  and  free, 
As  lies  within  thy  Maker  s  hand. 

Thy  waste  is  pathless  and  untrod  ; 

Thy  depths  are  buried  from  the  light ; 
Thou  art  unknown  to  all  but  God ; 

The  mirror  of  eternal  night 

The  mighty  hand  of  God  is  on  thee, 
Thy  billows  tremble  at  his  breath  ; 

Thou  tleest  when  he  breathes  upon  thee, 
Like  chaff  before  the  wing  of  death. 

Thy  roaring  and  thy  restless  billow, 

Breaketh  upon  the  sandy  shore  ; 
Where  vine,  and  shrub,  and  slender  willow, 

Are  never  seen  in  verdure  more. 

Life  itself  is  like  the  ocean, 

Often  moved  with  trifling  care ; 
Tossed  in  angry  swift  commotion, 

—Buried  deep  in  dark  despair. 

Thou  comcst  from  thy  Maker's  hand, 
Like  the  first  Eden,  pure  and  bright ; 

Thy  greatness  none  can  understand, 
No  mortal  comprehend  thy  might. 

1  love  to  view  thy  surges  sweep, 

Along  the  smooth,  bright,  pebbly  shore; 
To  sec  thee  in  thy  trackless  deep 
Return,  perhaps  to  rise  no  mora. 


How  cheerless  is  the  watery  tomb, 
Embracing  millions  sunk  in  sleep  ; 

Who  there  have  met  their  solemn  doom, 
And  now  are  resting  in  the  deep. 

For  oft  the  sailor  sinks  to  slumber 
In  thy  deep  and  briny  wave; 

The  young  and  lovely  without  number, 
There  have  found  a  watery  grave. 

O  God  !  when  they  shall  hear  the  blast, 
Of  thy  lcid  trumpet  sounding  high  ; 

When  all  the  dead  shall  rise  at  last, 
From  the  deep  ocean  to  the  sky ; — 

O  then  may  they  with  us  unite 
Iu  one  eternal  song  of  praise; 

With  pure  and  holy  seraphs  bright, 
Thy  hallelujahs  ever  raise. 


THE  SAILOR'S   BO  Y  S  F  A  R  EW  E  LL . 

The  sails  are  set,  the  anchor  weigh'd, 

And  seaward  blows  the  gale; 
Farewell,  my  friends,  my  village  home, 

To  all  a  long  farewell. 
Dear  mother,  let  no  anxious  thought 

For  me  your  mind  employ  ; 
For  God  in  safety  o'er  the  deep 

Will  guide  your  sailor  boy. 

No  more  around  our  cottage  fire, 

At  happy  eventide, 
My  little  brother  on  my  knee, 

My  sister  by  my  side, 
No  more  I  join  my  comrades  gay, 

At  sunset  on  the  lea; 
But  watch  the  twilight  stars  come  out, 

Above  the  lonely  sea. 

I  am  a  little  sailor  boy, 

But  twelve  years  old.  'tis  true ; 
But  I  can  learn  to  reef  and  steer, 

And  all  that  sailors  do. 
And,  mother,  I'll  remember  now, 

What  oft  you've  said  to  me ; 
'•The  honest  heart  and  busy  hand 

Can  never  luckless  be." 

And  time  f.ios  fast— in  twelve  years  more 

I  may  a  capiaiu  stand  ; 
And  guide  a  gallant  vessel  home, 

With  wealth  from  foreign  land. 
My  father  dear,  to  toil  for  us, 

Is  fore'd  afar  to  roam  : 
But,  mother,  then  I'll  toil  for  him, 

And  he  shall  bide  at  home. 

And  when  his  raven  locks  are  white, 

And  your  red  cheek  is  pale  ; 
For  both  I'll  steer  the  flying  ship, 

And  spread  the  distant  sail. 
So,  mother,  never  weep  for  me, 

But  thiuk  of  all  the  joy, 
When  I  come  home  a  captain  bold,— 

And  bless  your  sailor  boy. 


THE  GLORY  OF  GOD. 

"  Thou  can'st  not  see  my  face  and  live, 
Jehovah  said  ;— and  I  believe  ; 
Then  let  roe  die— my  sins  forgive; 
That  I  may  see  thy  face  and  live ! 
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THE  BACHELOR  S  THERMOMETER. 

^Etatis  30.  Looked  back,  through  a 
vista  of  ten  years.  Remembered  that,  at 
twenty,  I  looked  upon  a  man  of  thirty  as  a 
middle-aged  man ;  wondered  at  ray  error, 
and  protracted  the  middle  age  to  fort}'. 
Said  to  myself,  4  Forty  is  the  age  of  wis- 
dom.' Reflected  generally  upon  past  life  ; 
wished  myself  twenty  again;  and  exclaim- 
ed, '  If  I  were  but  twenty,  what  a  scholar 
I  would  be  by  thirty !  but  it's  too  lafe  now.' 
Looked  in  the  glass;  still  youthful,  but 
getting  rather  fat.  Young  says,  '  A  fool  at 
forty  is  a  fool  indeed  :'  forty,  therefore,  must 
be  the  age  of  wisdom. 

31.  Read  in  the  Morning  Chronirle,  that 
a  watchmaker  in  Paris,  aged  31,  had  shot 
himself  for  love.  More  fool  the  watchma- 
ker! Agreed  that  nobody  fell  in  love  after 
twenty.  Quoted  Sterne,  4  The  expression 
fall  in  love,  evidently  shows  love  to  be 
beneath  a  man.'    Went  to  Drury  Lane  ; 

saw  Miss  C  in  Rosetta,  and  fell  in  love 

with  her.  Was  three  months  making  up 
my  mind  (a  long  time  for  making  up  such 

a  parcel),  when  Kitty  C  eloped  with 

Lord  Basking.  Pretended  to  be  very  glad. 
Took  three  turns  up  and  down  library,  and 
looked  in  glass.  Getting  rather  fat  and 
florid.  Met  a  friend  in  Gray's  Inn,  who 
said  I  was  evidently  in  rude  health. 
Thought  the  compliment  ruder  than  the 
health. 

32.  Passion  for  dancing  rather  on  the  de- 
cline. Voted  sitting  out  play  and  farce  one 
of  the  impossibilities.  Still  in  stage-box 
three  nights  per  week.  Sympathized  with 
the  public  in  vexation,  occasioned  by  non- 
attendance  the  other  three;  can't  please 
every  body.  Began  to  wonder  at  the 
pleasure  of  kicking  one's  heels  on  a  chalked 
floor  till  four  in  the  morning.  Sold  bay 
mare,  who  reared  at  three  carriages,  and 
shook  me  out  of  the  saddle.  Thought  saddle- 
in  iking  rather  worse  than  formerly.  Hair 
growing  thin.  Bought  a  bottle  of  Tricosian 
fluid.    Mem.    '  A  flattering  unction.' 

33.  Hair  thinner.  Serious  thoughts  of  a 
wig.  Met  Colonel  Buck  horse,  who  wears 
one.  Devil  in  a  bush.  Serious  thoughts 
of  letting  it  alone.  Met  a  fellow  Etonian  in 
the  Green  Park,  who  told  me  I  wore  well : 
wondered  what  he  could  mean.  Gave  up 
cricket  club,  on  account  of  the  bad  air 
about  Paddington  :  could  not  run  in  it  with- 
out being  out  of  breath. 

34.  Measured  for  a  new  coat.  Tailor 
proposed  fresh  measure,  hinting  something 
about  bulk.  Old  measure  too  short ;  parch- 
ment shrinks.  Shortened  my  morning  ride 
to  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  wondered 
what  people  could  see  at  Hendon.  Deter- 
mined not  to  marry  ;  means  expensive,  and 
dubious.  Counted  eighteen  bald  heads  in 
the  pit  at  the  Opera.  So  much  the  better  ; 
the  more  the  merrier. 


35.  Tried  on  an  old  great-coat,  and  found 
|  it  an  old  little  one  :  cloth  shrinks  as  well  as 
'  parchment.  Red  face  in  putting  on  shoes. 
|  Bought  a  shoe-horn.  Remember  quizzing 
|  my  uncle  George  for  using  one  :  then  young 
'  and  foolish.  Brother  Charles's  wife  is 
!  cross  and  unruly.    Served  him  right  for 

marrying  at  twenty-one  :  aj;e  of  discretion 
too!  Hunting-belts  for-gentlemen  hung  up 
in  glover's  windows.    Longed  to  buy  one, 

;  but  two  women  in  shop  cheapening  mittens. 

1  Three  gray  hairs  in  left  eye-brow. 

36.  Several  gray  hairs  in  whiskers  :  all 

1  owing  to  carelessness  in  manufactory  of 
shaving-soap.     Remember    thinking"  my 

1  father  an  old  man  at  thirty-six.    Settled  the 

'  point !  Men  grew  old  sooner  in  former  davs. 
Laid  blame  upon  flapped  waistcoats  and  tie- 

i  wigs.    Skaited  on  the  Serpentine.  Gout. 

\  Very  foolish  exercise,  only  fit  for  boys. 

i  Gave  skaits  to  Charles's  eldest  son. 

37.  Fell  in  love  again.  Rather  pleased 
to  find  myself  not  too  old  for  the  passion. 
Emma  only  nineteen.  What  then  1  wo- 
men require  protectors;  day  settled  ;  devil- 

,  ishly  frightened  ;  too  late  to  get  off*.  Luck- 
ily jilted.  Emma  married  Crcor^e  Parker 
.  one  day  before  me.  Again  determined 
|  never  to  marry.  Turned  oil"  old  tailor,  and 
'  took  to  new  one  in  Bond  Street.  Some  of 
j  those  fellows  make  a  man  look  ten  years 
younger.    That  was  not  the  reason. 

38.  Stuck  rather  more  to  dinner-parties. 
Gave  up  country-dancing.  Monev-musk 
certainly  more  fatiguing  than  formerly.  Fid- 

|  dlers  play  it  too  quick.  Quadrilles  stealing 
hither  over  the  channel.  Thought  of  add- 
|  ing  to  the  number  of  grave  gentlemen  who 
i  learn  to  dance.  Dick  Dapper  dubbed  me 
:  one  of  the  overgrowns.  Very  impertinent, 
|  and  utterly  untrue. 

39.  Quadrilles  rising.  Wondered  sober 
i  mistresses  of  families  would  allow  their  car- 
:  pets  to  be  beat  after  that  fashion.  Dinner 

parties  increasing.  Found  myself  gradual- 
ly Tontine-ing  it  towards  top  of  table. — 
Dreaded  Ultima  Thule  of  hostess's  elbow. 
Good  places  for  cutting  turkeys,  bad  for 
cutting  jokes.  Wondered  why  /  was  al- 
ways desired  to  walk  up.  Met  two  school- 
fellows at  Pimlico;  both  fat  and  red-faced. 
Used  to  say  at  school  that  they  were  both  of 
my  age  ;  what  lies  boys  tell ! 

40.  Look  back  ten  years.  Remember, 
at  thirty,  thinking  forty  a  middle-aged  man. 

!  Must  have  meant  fifty.  Fifty,  certainly, 
j  the  age  of  wisdom.  Determined  to  be  wise 
!  in  ten  years.  Wished  to  learn  music  and 
j  Italian.  Tried  Logier.  'T would  not  do. 
1  No  defect  of  capacity,  but  those  things  should 
,  be  learned  in  childhood. 

41.  New-furnished  chambers.  Looked 
1  in  new  glass:  one  chin  too  much.  Looked 

in  other  new  glass  :  chin  still  double.  Art 
of  glass  making  on  the  decline.    Sold  my 
(  horse,  and  wondered  people  could  find  any 
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pleasure  in  being  bumped.  What  were 
legs  made  for  ? 

42.  Gout  again  :  that  disease  certainly  at- 
tacks young  people  more  than  formerly. 
Caught  myself  at  a  rubber  of  whist,  and 
blushed.  Tried  my  hand  at  original  com- 
position, and  found  a  hankering  after  epi- 
gram and  satire.  Wondered  I  could  ever 
write  love-sonnets.  Imitated  Horace's  Ode, 
'Ne  sit  ancilla.'  Did  not  mean  anything 
serious,  though  Susan  certainly  civil  and 
attentive. 

43.  Bought  a  hunting-belt.  Braced  my- 
self up  till  ready  to  burst.  Intestines  not  to 
be  trifled  with :  threw  it  aside.  Young  men, 
now-a-days,  much  too  small  in  the  waist. 
Read  in  Morning  Post  an  advertisement, 
1  Pills  to  prevent  Corpulency  :'  bought  a  box. 
Never  the  slimmer,  though  much  the  sicker. 

44.  Met  Fanny  Stapleton,  now  Mrs. 
Meadows,  at  Bullock's  Museum.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  wanted  to  marry  her.  What 
as  escape !  Women  certainly  age  much 
sooner  than  men.  Charles's  eldest  boy  be- 
gan to  think  himself  a  man.  Starched  cra- 
vat and  a  cane.  What  presumption  !  At 
his  age  I  was  a  child. 

45.  A  few  wrinkles  about  the  eyes,  com- 
monly called  crow's  feet.  Must  have  caught 
rcold.  Began  to  talk  politics,  and  shirk  the 
xlrawing-room.  Eulogized  Garrick  :  saw 
nothing  in  Kean.  Talked  of  Lord  North. 
Wondered  at  the  licentiousness  of  the  press. 
Why  can't  people  be  civil,  like  Junius  and 
John  Wilkes,  in  the  good  old  times  ? 

46.  Rather  on  the  decline,  but  still  hand- 
some and  interesting.  Growing  dislike  to 
the  company  of  young  men:  all  of  them 
talk  too  much,  or  too  little.  Began  to  call 
chambermaids  at  inns,  1  My  dear.'  Thought 
the  money  expended  upon  Waterloo  Bridge 
might  have  been  better  employed.  Listen- 
ed to  a  howl  from  Captain  Querulous,  about 
family  expenses,  price  of  bread,  and  butch- 
er's meat.  Did  not  care  a  jot  if  bread  was 
a  shilling  a  roll,  and  butcher's  meat  fifty 
pounds  a  calf.  Hugged  myself  in  '  single 
blessedness,'  and  wished  him  a  good  morn- 
ing. 

47.  Top  of  head  quite  bald.  Pleaded 
Lord  Grey  in  justification.  Shook  it  on  re- 
flecting that  I  was  but  three  years  removed 
from  the  '  Age  of  Wisdom.'  Teeth  sound, 
but  not  so  white  as  heretofore.  Something 
the  matter  with  the  dentrifice.  Began  to  be 
cautious  in  chronology.  Bad  tiling  lo  re- 
member too  far  back.  Had  serious  thoughts 
of  not  remembering  Miss  Farreu. 

48.  Quite  settled  not  to  remember  Miss 
Farren.  Told  Laura  Willis  that  Palmer, 
who  died  when  I  was  nineteen,  certainly  did 
not  look  forty-eight. 

49.  Resolved  never  to  marry  for  anything 
but  money  or  rank. 

50.  Age  of  Wisdom.    Married  mv  cook! 


Wisdom  without  Knowledge. — Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  an  alderman  with  a 
large  polypus  upon  his  nose,  which  made 
that  prominent  feature  large  enough  for  six 
people  instead  of  one,  and  which  was  the 
wonder  of  everybody  who  beheld  it.  But 
this  polypus  was  no  ornament  in  the  eyes  of 
the  alderman,  and  much  he  studied  what  he 
should  do  to  get  rid  of  it ;  at  last  he  bethought 
himself  of  a  neighbour  of  his  who  was  a  doc- 
tor, who  had  the  reputation  of  curing  a  po- 
lypus as  well  as  other  ailments.  So  he  went 
to  him  accordingly,  and  said  to  him,  "Doc- 
tor, how  long  would  it  take  you  to  reduce 
my  nose  to  its  regular  dimensions  ?"  "Sir," 
said  the  doctor,  "  I  will  undertake  to  produce 
a  perfect  cure  in  three  months  from  this  day, 
provided  you  follow  my  directions  without 
deviation."  "And  how  much,"  said  the  al- 
derman, "do  you  ask  for  the  treatment?" 
"Twenty  guineas,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"Could  you  not  do  it  in  six  weeks,"  said  the 
alderman,  "for  a  double  fee?"  "Even 
that,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "  might  be  done 
by  stronger  doses,  strictly  adhered  to."  The 
alderman  thereupon  paid  down  part  of  the 
stipend,  and  took  his  leave,  after  having  re- 
ceived his  prescription.  He  went  then  a 
i  a  little  further,  called  upon  a  second  doctor, 
I  and  asked  his  advice  in  the  same  mariner. 
I  The  doctor  did  not  differ  much  as  to  time 
,  from  the  other  son  of  Esculapius,  and  was 
easil}r  induced,  by  a  good  offer  to  promise  a 
cure  in  six  weeks'  time.  The  alderman 
went  on  until  he  had  seen  half  a  dozen  doc- 
tors, and  bargained  with  each  of  them  to  re- 
move his  polypus  by  the  same  day.  Each 
doctor  gave  him  a  prescription,  and  as  doc- 
tors do  frequently  differ,  each  prescription 
differed  from  the  rest.  "  Now,"  said  the  al- 
derman, on  his  return  home,  "  I'll  show 
these  learned  brothers  a  trick  they  little 
dream  of,  for  I  will  call  upon  them,  every 
one,  this  day  week,  with  my  nose  in  order." 
Then  he  went  to  six  different  apothecaries, 
got  his  prescriptions  prepared,  and  carried 
home  the  medicine.  Now  the  alderman 
took  the  the  six  doses  all  at  once,  and  the 
next  day  his  stomach  was  inflamed ;  how- 
wever,  he  persisted  in  his  scheme,  and  the 
consequence  was,  before  the  week  expired 
he  was  carried  to  his  grave,  with  his  poly- 
pus as  radiant  as  ever.  Such  is  often  the 
fate  of  impatience  in  those  foolish  men  who 
wish  to  have  wisdom  without  hnowledge. 


Coral  Islands. — Few  things  are  more 
curious,  or  difficult  to  explain,  than  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  coral  formed  in  the  sea, 
especially  in  the  tropical  regions.  Coral  is 
the  produce  of  different  species  of  vermes, 
and  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  where  these 
animals  procure  such  prodigious  quantities 
of  this  substance.    Sea-water,  indeed,  con- 
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tains  traces  of  sulphate  of  lime,  but  no  other 
calcareous  salt,  as  far  as  we  know.  Hence 
it  would  appear,  that  these  creatures  must 
either  decompose  sulphate  of  lime,  (though 
the  quantity  of  that  salt  contained  in  sea-wa-  | 
ter  seems  inadequate  to  supply  their  wants,)  j 
or  they  must  form  carbonate  of  lime  from  j 
the  constituents  of  sea  water,  in  a  way  to-  I 
tallv  above  our  comprehension. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  this  copious 
formation  of  coral  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
considerable  importance  to  navigation, which 
has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  and  is  now  pretty  well  understood. 

The  winds  and  waves  accumulate  these 
corals  in  large  banks,  which,  entangling  the 
sand,  gradually  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  and  form  islands.  These,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  probably  by  the  agency  of  birds, 
become  covered  with  vegetation,  and  fre- 
quently loaded  with  timber.  The  bottom  of 
the  islands  is  nothing  else  than  a  coral  bank  ; 
the  surface  is  a  black  soil,  formed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  ; 
the  whole  island  is  flat,  long  and  narrow,  and 
extends  usually  in  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south,  because  almost  all  the  winds 
between  the  tropics  blow  either  from  the  1 
east  or  the  west.  The  sides  of  these  islands 
frequently  constitute  a  perpendicular  wall  ; 
and  the  sea,  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  1 
is  of  unfathomable  depth. 

Plain  Diet.-^T  his  is  what  children,  in  ' 
particular,  ought  to  be  accustomed  to,  from  ; 
the  very  first.    It  is  vastly  more  for  their 
present  health  and  comfort,  than  those  little  : 
nic-nacs,  with  which  fond  parents  are  so  apt 
to  vitiate  their  appetites  ;  and  it  will  save  i 
them  a  great  deal  of  mortification  in  after  | 
life.    If  you  make  it  a  point,  to  give  them  ' 
the  best  of  every  thing ;  to  pamper  them 
with  rich  cakes,  and  sweet-meats,  and  sugar 
plumbs  ;  if  you  allow  them  to  say,  with  a  ! 
scowl,  "  I  don't  like  this,  and  I  can't  eat  I 
that,"  and  then  go  and  make  them  a  little 
toast,  or  kill  a  chicken  for  their  dainty  pa-  | 
lates,  depend  upon  it  you  are  doing  them  a 
great  injury  ;  not  only  on  the  score  of  deny-  j 
ing  them  a  full  muscle  and  of  a  rosy  cheek ;  1 
but  of  forming  one  of  the  most  inconvenient 
habits,  that  they  can  carry  along  with  them 
in  after  life.    Better,  far,  to  put  them  upon 
water  gruel,  or  brown  bread,  till  their  appe- 
tite comes,  and  they  can  be  satisfied  with 
such  food  as  others  eat  at  the  same  table.  If 
you  learn  your  children  to  "  eat  what  is  set 
before  them  asking  no  questions,"  they  will 
always  find  something,  among  whatever 
class  of  people  they  may  afterwards  be 
thrown,  upon  which  they  can  make  a  com- 
fortable meal  ;  whereas,  if  you  allow  them 
to  mince  and  find  fault  at  your  own  table, 
when  they  come  to  leave  you,  they  will  not 
half  the  time,  find  any  thing  they  can  eat, 


and  thus  you  will  prepare  them  to  go  chafing 
and  grumbling  along  through  life,  the  veriest 
slaves,  almost  in  the  world. 


JULIET  RIVERS,  OR;  A  FATHER  S  CRIME. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  a  middle 
aged  gentleman,  of  emaciated  appearance 
and  care  worn  countenance,  presented  him- 
self at  the  door  of  Madame  Leonide,  reques- 
ting to  see  her  on  particular  business.  The 
conference  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  he 
took  his  departure  in  a  hasty  and  very  agitated 
manner.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Stuart,  in  Grovesnor  Square,  and  there 
made  enquiry  concerning  a  young  lady  of 
the  name  of  Juliet  Rivers.  Mrs.  S.  polite- 
ly received  the  stranger,  and  informed  him 
that  such  a  young  person  had  resided  in  her 
family,  but  that  she  had  left  them  about 
an  hour  before  having,  that  very  afternoon, 
been  united  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Fifzormond.  The  gentleman,  on  learning 
this  information,  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
evidently  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  rushed 
from  the  house.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  this  person  was  no  other  than  Sir  George 
Stanley,  of  whose  mysterious  disappearance 
we  shall  now  give  some  account.  His  dis- 
honourable conduct  to  the  poor  Lucy  WHmot 
had  preyed  upon  his  mind  so  much  that  he- 
had  become  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
His  conscience  often  prompted  him  to  render 
justice  to  his  daughter,  but  in  so  doing  he 
would  have  to  deal  a  blow  for  which  he  had 
not  the  moral  courage.  His  second  marriage 
by  this  exposure  would  be  null  and  void,  and 
his  son,  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  injured 
mother,  would  be,  in  consequence,  declared 
illigitimate.  Often  did  she  travel,  in  secret, 
to  catch  a  glimpse,  unknown  to  all  the  world, 
of  his  little  Juliet,  whose  increasing  beauty 
and  strong  likeness  to  the  lost  Lucy,  would 
drive  him  to  madness;  then  would  he  re- 
turn from  these  stolen  interviews,  determined 
to  declare  his  crime,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might,  but  again  would  he  shrink 
from  his  resolution  on  beholding  his  fine  aris- 
tocratic looking  wife,  and  his  beautiful  boy. 
She  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestry ;  a  Peeress,  whose  title  at  her  death 
would  descend  to  her  son,  and  how  could 
Sir  George  bear  to  see  that  child,  at  once  de- 
prived of  his  honours,  and  disgraced  by  the 
villainous  conduct  of  his  father. 

About  three  years  previous  to  the  present 
time,  Lady  Frances  Stanley  died,  in  igno- 
norance  of  all  that  had  occurred.  Sir  George 
left  his  son  in  possession  of  his  wife's  title 
land  estates,  and  went  to  travel  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  relieve  bis  mind,  if  possible,  from  the 
weight  that  overpowered  him. 

On  taking  up  his  abode  in  Italy,  he  fell  in 
with  a  political  party,  belonging  to  alow  in- 
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triguing  set,  who  seeing  that  he  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  persuaded  him  to  join  thern.  Not 
long  after  his  association  with  these  people, 
who  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  arbi- 
trary reigning  government,  he  brought  the 
suspicions  of  the  King  against  him,  and  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  the  danger  he  had  run, 
and  the  folly  of  his  actions,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  left  to 
die  unknown  in  a  loathsome,  dreary  dun- 
geon. For  three  years  he  lingered  on  a 
wretched  being,  a  prey  to  mental  and  bodi- 
ly suffering.  During  his  confinement  he 
had  ample  time  to  ponder  over  the  extent  of 
his  crimes,  and  the  result  was,  that  on  his 
release,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  return  to 
his  native  land  and  unhesitatingly  declare 
the  history  of  his  early  crimes.  With  this 
determination  he  reached  England,  and  his 
first  step  was  to  seek  his  wronged  daughter. 

We  must  also  follow  the  steps  of  the  inter- 
esting Juliet,  who  is  now  a  lovely  bride,  just 
handed  by  her  delighted  husband  info  a 
splendid  carnage,  about  to  start  for  Sussex 
Castle.  The  ceremony  had  been  performed 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  notwith- 
standing the  ill  humour  of  Miss  (icraldine, 
the  wedding  went  off  with  great  eclat.  Ju- 
liet had  kept  up  her  spirits  with  astonishing 
strength,  for  one  whose  hand  was  given  un- 
accompanied by  the  heart,  and  not  until  she 
was  in  the  carriage,  seated  by  her  new  lord, 
did  she  find  her  agitation  begin  to  overpow- 
er her.  A  feeling  of  faintness  almost  depri- 
ved her  of  a  consciousness,  and  before  they 
had  proceeded  two  miles,  Lord  Fitzormond 
found  it  necessary  to  stop,  as  his  beloved 
wife  had  actually  fainted  in  the  carriage. 
They  halted  at  the  first  hotel,  where  every 
possible  attention  was  rendered.  She  soon 
recovered,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed 
when  they  were  informed  that  one  of  the 
horses  had  become  restive  and  broken  the 
traces,  which  would  cause  a  delay  of  near 
half  an  hour.  Lady  Fitzormond  remained, 
therefore,  in  the  hotel,  while  her  husband 
went  out  to  investigate  this  provoking  acci- 
dent. She  was  quietly  seated  in  the  par- 
lour when  the  door  was  opened  by  a  person, 
who  did  not  know  that  the  room  was  occu- 
pied, and  who,  making  an  apology  for  his 
intrusion,  was  about  to  retire,  when  Juliet, 
who  had  scarcely  looked  up  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  well  known  voice,  exclaiming, 
"  Heavens !  what  do  I  see  ?  Miss  Rivers  !" 
and  instantly  her  hand  was  clasped  in  that 
of  Clarence  Wyndham.  Her  sensation  at 
that  moment  was  overwhelming,  she  could 
not  even  pronounce,  his  name,  which  was, 
alas !  but  too  dear  to  her,  her  emotion  be- 
came painfully  visible,  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  Clarence,  was  bewildered,  he  knew 
not  what  to  t  hink,  thus  unexpectedly,  to  find 
the  idol  Ol  his  soul,  who  he  was  most  anx- 
ious to  sec,  alone  in  this  unlooked  lor  spot. 
Her  dress  plain,  hut  so  elegant,  and  the  large 


white  veil,  which  shrouded  her  exquisite 
features,  at  once  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Wyndham,  a  presentment  of  something 
mysterious,  into  which  he  dare  not  enquire. 
44  Dearest  Juliet,"  at  length  he  said,"  Will 
you  not  welcome  me  back  to  England  ?  To 
see  you  has  been  the  only  motive  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  now  let  me  be  repaid  by  hearing 
from  your  own  lips  that  you  are  glad  at  my 
return !" 

44 1  have  been  so  taken  by  surprise,  Mr. 
Wyndham.  at  seeing  you,  that  you  must  at- 
tribute the  strangeness  of  your  reception  to 
my  astonishment.  I  can  only  add  that  I  am 
always  happy  to  see  an  old  friend,  but  you 
must  not  say  that  on  my  account,  you  again 
visit  this  country."  The  face  of  Juliet 
which  had,  at  first,  turned  a  crimson  hue, 
now  blanched  like  the  winter's  snow,  and 
she  required  all  the  energy  of  her  mind  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fainting  fit,  from 
wh  ich  she  had  but  just  recovered. 

Wyndham  was  truly  pained  and  surprised 
at  her  extraordinary  manner,  but  the  cold- 
ness and  reserve  which  she  now  assumed, 
stung  him  to  the  quick."  My  arrival,  I 
plainly  perceive,"  said  he,"  affords  you  no 
pleasure,  but,  oh!  dearest  Juliet,  if  you  did 
but  know  all  that  I  have  suffered  since,  last 
we  parted,  you  would  not  thus  receive  me. 
On  my  first  landing  in  Ireland,  I  was  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  where  I  remained  until  a 
few  weeks  since,  when  I  again  started  to 
throw  myself  at  your  feet.  Beloved  girl, 
listen  to  the  protestation  I  now  make,  you 
alone,  I  have  ever  loved,  your  amiable  dis- 
position, and  beauty  have  long  ago  captiva- 
ted my  whole  soul;  nay,  dearest,  angelic 
Juliet,  if  the  devotion  of  an  entire  life  ." 

44  Stop  ."'  said  the  now  bewildered  Coun- 
tess, 44  Alas?  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  have  heard 
too  much  ;  recall  those  words,  for  I  ought 
not  to  have  listened  to  them. 

44  If,"  said,  the  now  alarmed,  Wyndham," 
my  manner,  in  word  or  deed,  have  offended, 
on  my  knees  I  sue  for  pardon.  I  thought 
when  last  we  parted  that  I  was  not  disliked, 
by  you,  but  my  presumption,  I  see  has  been 
too  great, — yet,  most  adorable  Juliet,  be  not 
cruel,  let  me  ask  for  this  sweet  hand." 

44  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  bestow  it," 
slowly  articulated  Lady  Fitzormond,"  al- 
ready it  is  possessed  by  another. 

If  a  thunderbolt,  from  Heaven  had  struck 
the  astonished  Wyndham  he  could  not.  have 
been  more  astounded.  Dropping  the  hand 
which  he  had  seized,  he  stood  for  several  min- 
utes without  motion  apparently  paralyzed 
with  despair.  The  perspiration  fell  in  cold 
drops  from  his  forehead,  and  his  livid  coun- 
tenance assumed  the  very  appearance  of 
death.  44 1  am  too  late,"  at  length  he  faint- 
ly muttered.  44  Gracious  Heaven,  what  an 
unlooked  I'or  blow  to  my  every  hope  of  hap- 
piness, miserable  man  that  I  am,  how  shall 
1  outlive  this  misfortune  ?" 
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At  this  moment  Lord  Fitzormond's  voice 
was  heard  in  the  entry.  Juliet,  with  a  look 
amounting  to  agony,  turned  to  Clarence,  and 
besought  him,  as  he  valued  her  peace  to 
leave  the  room.  44  Is  this  then  our  last  in- 
terview?" said  the  wretched  man,  and  he 
gazed  at  her  with  a  countenance  so  full  of 
woe,  so  replete  with  anguish,  that  it  pierced 
like  an  arrow  to  her  innermost  soul.  Then, 
adieu,  most  angelic  of  women,  may  you,  at 
least,  be  happy,  and  forget  one  whom  you  j 
have  plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair.'" 
With  a  look  of  wildness,  he  seized  her  hand, 
and  passionately  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  rush- 
ed  from  the  room. 


Juliet's  uneasiness  was  greatly  augmented 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  Lord  Fitzormond, 
who  had  been  a  witness  of  this  extraordi- 
nary scene,  and  unperceived  by  Wyndham, 
whose  senses  had  almost  deserted  him,  pass- 
ed him  at  the  door,  he  gazed  with  a  stern 
look  at  Juliet,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  of 
silence,  requested  an  explanation  of  what 
had  passed.  The  conscious  innocence  of  Ju- 
liet imparted  courage  to  her  sinking  heart, 
and  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  the 
ingenuousness  of  her  pure  mind,  she  unhesi- 
tatingly repeated  to  her  husband  all  that  had 
passed,  declaring  that  the  unexpected  meet- 
ing had  been  to  her  totally  unlooked  for. 
The  sweetness  of  her  manner,  adding  force 
to  the  truth  of  her  protestations,  had  its  full  ef- 
fect upon  the  now  satisfied  Fitzormond.  He 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  by  every  ex- 
pression of  endearment  convinced  her  that 
his  doubts  were  all  removed,  and  that  his 
confidence  in  her  was  perfectly  unshaken. 
The  carriage  was  now  ready,  the  happy 
bridegroom  was  again  seated  by  the  side  of 
her  to  whom  his  whole  soul  was  devoted,  and 
after  a  pleasant  journey,  without  the  recur- 
rence of  any  further  accident  they  arrived 
at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
Sussex  Castle.  Here  an  unforeseen  dissap- 
pointment  awaited  the  provoked  Fitzormond. 
As  he  handed  his  wife  from  the  carriage, 
and  welcomed  her  as  the  mistress  of  his 
splendid  palace,  the  first  person  that  accosted 
him  was  a  sergeant  of  his  own  regiment, 
who  galloped  up  on  a  foaming  steed,  and 
touching  his  hat,  handed  him  a  written  des- 
patch, Fitzormond  hastily  tore  it  open, 
and  found  it  contained  an  order  from  his 
Colonel  to  attend  without  a  moments  delay, 
as  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  at  a  town, 
situated  half  way  between  Brighton  and 
London.  So  many  of  his  officers  were  ab- 
sent upon  leave  that  the  few  who  were  near- 
est had  to  be  called  together,  and  that  the 
urgency  of  the  case  required  his  immediate 
attendance.  Could  any  thing  be  more  un- 
fortunate. Fitzormond,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
tore  himself  from  his  sweet  bride,  even  be- 
fore entering  his  own  house  ;  and  promising 
to  return  by  the  most  speedy  opportunity, 


mounted  his  horse  and  started  on  this  un- 
pleasant expedition. 

Juliet  was  left  alone  to  ponder  over  the 
strange  events  that  had  this  day  passed, 
which  seemed  to  her  more  like  a  dream  than 
reality.  Fitzormond  had  not  been  gone 
above  half  an  hour,  when  a  stranger  de- 
manded immediate  admittance.  The  ser- 
vant had  scarcely  delivered  the  message 
when  a  gentleman,  almost  frantic,  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  to  the  amazement  of  Ju- 
liet, threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  wept  like 
a  child.  Lady  Fitzormond,  both  alarmed 
and  astonished  .demanded  an  explanation  of 
such  extraordinary  conduct ;  when  the  stran- 
ger arose,  and  with  a  voice  hollow  from  emo- 
tion, thus  addressed  her. 

44  Juliet,  my  daughter,  my  long  lost  daugh- 
ter, nay,  start  not,  for  in  me  you  indeed  be- 
hold a  father.  I  have  come  to  repair  the 
wrongs  which  have  been  inflicted  on  you 
for  many  years  ;  but  alas  !  in  addition  to 
them  I  have  a  tale  of  horror  to  disclose  which 
will  make  your  very  hair  stand  on  end. 
Summon  up  all  your  courage,  for,  my  dear- 
est child,  I  am  here  to  render  you  the  most 
miserable  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Juliet  who  was  speechless  at  this  an- 
nouncement, rose  from  her  seat  and  with  a 
wild  shriek  sank  into  the  arms  of  her  father. 
For  some  minutes  she  remained  almost 
senseless;  at  length  she  exclaimed,  44 Oh! 
this  is  a  joyful  moment ;  to  have  found  at 
last,  one  whom  for  many  years  my  heart 
has  yearned  to  see,  is  indeed  felicity,  fa- 
ther, dearest  father,  nothing  now  can  make 
me  miserable.  Repeat  but  that  one  blessed 
word,  call  me  again  your  child,  and  not  all 
the  misfortunes  of  the  world  can  destroy  my 
happiness/1 

44  Let  me  then  for  one  short,  moment  en- 
joy that  pleasure  with  you,  ere  I  wring  your 
heart  with  anguish,"  said  Sir  George  Stan- 
ley. 44  Juliet,  my  beloved  daughter,  you 
are  the  perfect  image  of  yonr  sainted  mother  ; 
in  your  face  I  gaze  again  upon  her  features. 
The  wrongs  she  suffered  are  as  yet  a  myste- 
rv  to  you,  but  read  her  history  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  packet,  together  with  the  cer- 
tificate  of  her  marriage,  and  while  doing  so, 
pity  the  wretch  who  now  stands  an  humble 
penitent  before  you.  Curse  not  your  father, 
dearest  Juliet,  he  has  already  suffered  the 
tortures  of  the  damned.  He  hoped  to  atone 
for  his  guilty  conduct,  but  alas  !  even  that  is 
impossible." 

The  unutterable  tone  of  sorrow  with 
which  his  words  were  accompanied,  excited 
in  the  breast  of  Juliet  sincere  affection. — 
44  Think  not  of  the  past,  beloved  father,"  said 
she,  as  she  entwined  her  arms  affectionately 
round  his  neck.  41 1  am  now  perfectly  hap- 
py. I  possess  all  the  comforts  that  this 
world  can  bestow,  and  in  your  society,  and 
that  of  my  kind  husband  " 
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"  Your  husband,"  repeated  the  disconso- 
late Sir  George,  whilst  he  sobbed  like  a  child 
upon  her  shoulder.  "  Oh !  Juliet,  answer 
me  with  candour.  Do  you  from  your  heart 
love  that  husband  ?"  Her  reply  was  inau- 
dible, for  at  that  moment  a  rustling  noise 
was  heard  at  the  window  which,  was  open 
and  Lord  Fitzormond  himself  rushed  into 
the  room. 

"  Villain,  cowardly  villain,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "defend  yourself, — with  your  life's  blood, 
you  shall  satisfy  an  injured  husband's  hon- 
our," 

The  demon  of  jealousy  had  deprived  him 
of  reason,  and  ere  the  scream  of  Juliet  could 
arrest  his  arm,  his  sword  was  plunged 
through  the  heart  of  Sir  George  Stanley — 
the  room  had  been  rather  dark,  and  the  fa- 
tal act  was  committed  by  Lord  Fitzormond 
under  the  impression  that  Clarence  Wynd- 
ham  was  at  that  moment,  in  the  actual  em- 
brace of  his  wife.  What  were  his  feelings, 
when  the  cries  of  Juliet  brought  the  servants 
to  the  room  with  lights,  to  find  the  horrible 
mistake  he  had  made.  He  gazed  at  the  dy- 
ing features  of  Sir  George,  a  piercing  scream 
escaped  his  lips,  and  with  an  unnatural  voice 
which  sounded  frightfully  low  and  hollow 
exclaimed,  "God,  forgive  me,  I  have  mur- 
dered my  own  father."  Who  can  depict 
the  horrors  of  that  scene.  Juliet  thre  w  her- 
self upon  the  body  of  Sir  George,  from  whom 
life  was  fast  ebbing ;  he  however  revived, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  calmly  round 
upon  his  wretched  son.  "George,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  indeed  killed  your  father,  but  I 
am  deservedly  punished,  having  by  my  bad 
conduct  merited  the  fate  which  I  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands.  With  my  dying 
breath  I  must  reveal  a  mystery  to  you  which 
will  freeze  your  very  blood.  Come  close, 
my  dear  boy,  my  voice  fails  me. — You  are 
little  prepared  to  hear  that  Juliet  Rivers — 
that  sweet  girl,  she  who  has  been  made  this 
day  your  wife,  is  also  my  daughter,  and 
your  sister.  Her  mother  was  married  to  me 
ere  I  ever  saw  yours, — I  die  happy,  my 
dear  George,  as  Providence  pleased  to  guide 
my  steps  back  in  time  enough  to  save  you 
from  the  awful  calamity  of  living  as  the  hus- 
band of  your  own  sister.  Thank  God,  that 
last  misfortune  has  been  spared  me.  1  feel 
death  approaching.  God  bless  3  011  both,  my 
children."  He  could  say  no  more,  this  ef- 
fort was  the  last ;  and  the  unfortunate  man 
fell  back  a  corpse. 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  horror  strick- 
en Lord  Fitzormond  ;  he  started  to  his  feet, 
grasped  the  hands  of  the  terrified  Juliet,  and 
pressed  them  with  passionate  energy  to  his 
heart,"  beloved  of  my  soul,"  he  said  "  I  ! 
shall  not  outlive  this  terrible  announcement.  I 
— Forgive,  the  rash  act  which  has,  at  once,  | 
made  you  again  an  orphan.    Heaven  will  1  j 
hope  in  its  mercy,  also  grant  me  the  pardon 
I  now  ask.    I  have  been  the  victim  of  jeal-  ! 


ousy,  and  those  who  drove  me  to  this  act 
have  the  deed  to  answer  for.  Juliet,  shortly 
after  my  leaving  you  this  evening,  a  person 
in  disguise  evidently  a  female,  and  whom 
now  I  know  to  have  been  Geraldine  Stuart, 
maddened  me  with  the  intelligence  that  Cla- 
rence Wyndham  was  a  favoured  lover  of 
yours,  and  that  he  was  at  present  hovering 
round  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  await- 
ing probably  only  my  departure  for  gaining 
access  to  you.  Juliet,  dearest,  blame  me  not. 
I  listened  to  this  diabolical  invention.  For- 
getting in  the  excess  of  my  jealous  feelings 
all  honour,  military  discipline,  every  thing,  J 
ought  to  have  held  sacred.  I  hastened  back, 
through  the  open  window  I  heard  your 
voice  ;  with  the  endearing  accents  of  love,  I 
saw  you  caress  another,  and  oh,  Juliet,  in 
the  delerium  of  rage,  I  committed  t,hat  fatal 
deed."  His  agonized  feelings  now  totally 
overcame  him.  Again  with  a  convulsive 
grasp,  he  kissed  the  trembling  hands  which 
remained  in  his,  and  then  with  a  heavy  fall 
dropped  senseless  on  the  floor.  A  stream  of 
purple  gore  was  seen  issuing  from  his  mouth 
and  nostrils,  he  had  burst  an  inward  blood- 
vessel, and  the  handsome,  noble  Lord  Fitz- 
ormond was  stretched  a  corpse  at  the  feet 
of  his  bride. 

The  tragic  scene  was  now  complete. — Ju- 
liet was  removed  from  the  room  in  a  state  of 
insanity,  and  many  days  elapsed  ere  she 
awoke  to  a  recollection  of  what  had  passed, 
she  refused  all  food  and  her  anxious  attend- 
ants feared  that  she  would  fall  a  victim  to 
the  shock  which  she  had  sustained.  Tears, 
which  would  have  afforded  relief  to  her 
aching  heart,  came  not.  Extreme  anguish 
had  paralyzed  every  faculty  and  all  energy 
seemed  to  have  left  her. 

After  a  few  weeks,  she  prepared  for  her  de- 
parture from  Sussex  Castle,  in  which  she  had 
now  no  right  to  remain,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Filz- 
ormond's  having  become  the  possessor. — 
She  regretted  not  the  loss  of  wealth  or  title, 
her  heart  valued  them  not,  but  the  melan- 
choly way  in  which  she  was  deprived  of 
father  and  brother,  imparled  to  her  mind  a 
depth  of  grief  which  nothing  could  dissipate. 
With  a  leeling  of  sadness  and  gloom  she  one 
dav  opened  the  pac  ket  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  her  unfortunate  father,  and  imme- 
diately on  perusing  it  she  took  the  certificate 
of  her  poor  mother's  marriage,  and  enclosing 
it  with  a  recital  of  the  events  connected  with 
it,  forwarded  it  to  a  lawyer  in  London,  giv- 
ing him  instructions  to  act  according  to  its 
contents. 

While  seated  one  morning  alone  in  her 
usual  gloomy  and  desponding  mood,  attired 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  she  was  informed 
that  Mr  Duer,  the  lawyer,  with  whom  she 
had  corresponded,  requested  an  interview. 
It  was  granted  and  Juliet  was  informed  thai 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  gentleman  who 
was  now  entitled  to  Sir  George  Stanley's 
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property,  and  who  waited  in  an  adjoining 
room  in  the  anxious  hope  of  being  admitted 
to  her  presence.  Painful  as  it  was  to  Juliet, 
she  agreed  to  the  request,  and  ere  many  mi- 
nutes, one  whom  she  little,  expected  was 
kneeling  at  her  feet,  it  was  Clarence  Wynd- 
ham,  he  who  at  once  was  the  object  of  her 
love,  was,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  very  man  to  whom 
Sir  Herbert  Stanley  had  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty. 'Juliet,'  was  the  only  word  he  could 
utter,  but  that  word  thrilled  to  the  innermost 
recesses  of  her  heart ;  for  the  first  time  since 
that  frightful  night  she  gave  vent  to  a  flood 
of  tears;  she' wept  for  many  minutes,  but,  oh, 
how  sweet  was  the  relief  they  afforded  to  her 
bewildered  brain ;  like  the  refreshing  showers 
of  April  they  cleared  off  to  make  wav  for 
the  genial  sun,  and  beneath  its  melting  in- 
fluence Clarence  felt  himself  the  happiest 
and  most  fortunate  of  men. 

But  little  now  remains  to  be  told  ;  respect 


for  the  memory  of  her  father,  and  brother — 
he  to  whom  she  had  also,  although  only  in 
name,  born  the  sacred  appellation  of  wife, 
induced  Juliet  to  remain  unmarried  for  two 
years,  and  no  inducement  could  make  her 
alter  her  determination.  When  that  period 
had  elapsed,  the  happy  Wyndham  claimed 
her  promised  hand,  and  the  stormy,  lonely 
life  of  Juliet,  was  exchanged  for  that  of  peace 
and  conjugal  felicity  with  the  beloved  of  her 
heart.  J. 


A  teacher,  one  day,  endeavouring  to  make 
a  pupil  understand  the  nature  and  applica- 
tion of  a  passive  verb,  said — "  A  passive  verb 
is  expressive  of  the  nature  of  receiving  an 
action,  as,  Peter  is  beaten.  Now.  what  did 
Peter  do?"  The  boy,  pausing  a  moment, 
with  the  gravest  countenance  imaginable, 
replied — "  Well,  I  don't  know,  without  he 
hollered." 
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gain   in  green,  The     swal-low  to        re    -   turn  is   seen,     I        love     a  -  gain  the  land  to 
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SECOND  VERSE, 
've  seen  Helvetia's  flow'ry  fields, 
Its  cottages,  its  icy  hills, 
And  Italy  thy  sky  so  clear, 
And  Venice  with  her  gondolier  ; 
In  greeting  thus  each  foreign  part, 
There's  still  one  land  most  near  my  heart — 
A  land  most  clierish'd,  loved  by  me, 
My  native,  native  land,  my  Normandy  ! 

THIRD  VERSE. 
There  is  an  age  in  all  our  lives 
When  ev'ry  dream  must  lose  its  spell — 
An  age  in  which  the  soul  recalls 
The  scenes  o'er  which  it  loved  to  dwell, 
When  e'en  my  muse  shall  silent  prove, 
Perhaps  despise  these  songs  of  love — 
'Tis  then  I  hope  the  land  to  see, 
Which  gave  me,  gave  me  birth,  my  Normandy! 


Uoutt}' 0  EUpartnunt. 

LITTLE  CROPPY,   OR;  THE  AFFECTION- 
ATE BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

One  cold  bleak  morning,  in  the  latter 
end  of  March,  before  winter  had  quite  de- 
termined to  resign  his  tyrrannical  sway, 
though  he  had  occasionally  permitted  a 
few  soft  breezes  to  woo  the  opening  buds 
of  the  willow  and  the  horse-chestnut,  and 
scatter  a  few  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers 
over  the  fields,  farmer  Early  happened  on 


his  way  to  the  place  where  his  labourers 
were  at  work,  to  pass  a  field  in  which  he 
had  a  number  of  sheep.  Two  or  three 
times,  as  he  proceeded  along,  by  the  side 
of  the  fence,  he  thought  he  heard  a  feeble 
bleat,  and  stopped  to  see  if  there  was  any 
youngling  in  need  of  more  aid  than  was  in 
its  mother's  power  to  render.  For  some 
time,  however,  he  looked  in  vain,  but  at 
length  the  sound  became  more  distinct, 
and  soon  guided  him  to  a  corner  of  the 
field,  where  he  discovered  a  sheep  lying 
stretched  out  on  its  side,  and  a  lamb,  evi- 
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dently  jast  born,  lying  near  it.  He  has- 
tened immediately  to  the  aid  of  the  little 
complainer,  and  found  that  the  mother 
was  stiff  and  cold,  and  that  it  was  itself 
nearly  dead  ;  for  its  feeble  frame  had  been 
exposed  to  the  cold  bleak  wind,  and  occa- 
sional falls  of  snow,  without  having  any 
tender  mother  to  protect  it  from  the  wither- 
ing blast.  He  immediately  took  if  in  his 
arms  and  returned  home,  though  with  but 
little  hope  that  any  thing  that  could  now 
be  done  for  it  would  be  of  any  avail. 

"  Here,  Sally  !  Sally  !"  cried  he,  as  he 
entered  the  door  of  his  own  house,  and  im- 
mediately his  eldest  daughter  came  for- 
ward on  hearing  the  summons.  "  I  have 
brought  you  something  to  be  kind  to. 
Here  is  a  poor  little  lamb  that  has  lost  its 
mother,  and  you  must  try  to  supply  the 
place  of  one  to  it  ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
impossible  to  save  it,  but  you  must  see 
what  you  can  do." 

Sally  whose  heart  overflowed  with  ten- 
derness towards  every  living  thing,  took 
the  little  trembling  creature  in  her  arms, 
and  summoning  her  little  sisters  to  partake 
of  the  pleasing  task,  and,  indeed,  to  share 
the  fatigue,  which  she  was  herself  but  ill 
able  to  bear,  she  immediately  began  to 
prepare  a  bed  for  it  by  the  fire,  and  to  warm 
some  milk  for  it. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  live  Sally  ?"  said 
Peggy,  as  she  stood  by  her  eldest  sister's 
side.  "  Do  you  think  you  can  keep  it  from 
dying?" 

"  I  hope  so,"  answered  Sally,  holding 
the  warm  milk  to  its  mouth  as  she  spoke. 

** 1  won't  let  it  die,"  said  Kitty,  with 
great  earnestness.    "  Will  you,  Sally  ?" 

«  Not  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  And  if  it  lives,  won't  you  let  me  feed  it 
sometimes?"  added  Peggy.  "And  won't 
you  let  it  be  part  mine  ?" 

"  Yes.  it  shall  be  part  yours,  and  you 
shall  help  me  to  take  care  of  it." 

"And  when  it  can  walk,  won't  you  let 
me  take  it  out  and  teach  it  to  run  about  the 
green?" 

"  1  rather  think  it  will  be  more  likely  to  j 
teach  you  to  skip,"  rerurned  her  eldest  j 
sister. 

"  I  can  run  about  already,"  said  Kitty,  I 
and  as  she  spoke,  she  gave  several  bounds  ! 
across  the  floor  to  prove  the  truth  of  her  ; 
assertion. 

"  What  will  you  call  it,  Sally  ?"  asked 
Peggy. 

"  1  think  we  must  call  if  Croppy,  for  you 
know  how  the  little  iambs  crop  the  short 
grass.  How  glad  I  shall  be  if  we  can  rear 
it.  I  never  had  a  pet  in  my  life  and  a  pet 
lamb,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  is  what  I 
shall  like  the  best." 

You  always  said  I  was  your  little  pet," 
said  Kitty,  looking  up  in  her  sister's  face, 
with  an  expression  of  disappointment. 


"And  so  you  are,"  answered  Sally,  kiss- 
ing her  affectionately  ;  "  but  Croppy,  if  it 
lives,  will  be  a  pet  to  all  of  us." 

"  And  it  will  live — I  know  it  will,"  said 
Peggy.  "  Only  see  how  much  better  it 
looks,  now  that  it  is  warm,  and  has  got 
some  good  milk." 

The  fact  was  that  little  Croppy  very 
soon  began  to  show  si^ns  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  kind  treatment  it  had  received  ; 
and  before  the  day  was  over  it  could  stand, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  it  began  to  trot 
about,  and  was  very  soon  able  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  giving  the  little 
girls  lessons  in  running.  And  here  we 
shall  leave  him  for  a  while,  to  give  a  short 
account  ol  the  family  in  which  he  was 
now  an  inmate. 

Farmer  Early's  family  consisted  of  Sal- 
ly, whom  we  have  just  introduced  to  our 
readers,  and,  who  was  fifteen  years  old  ; 
George,  who  was  about  one  year,  and 
Tom,  who  was  rather  more  than  two 
years,  younger  than  she.  Besides  these, 
there  were  two  little  girls,  Peggy,  who 
was  seven,  and  Kitty,  five  years  old. 
They  were  all  rather  pretty,  and  very 
pleasant  looking  children;  but  Sally  and 
George  were  the  most  conspicuously  in- 
teresting both  in  appearance  and  manners. 
George  was  of  a  more  serious  and  thought- 
ful cast  than  boys  of  his  age  generally  are. 
He  was  active,  and  always  willing  to  do 
any  thing  in  his  power  to  assist  his  father 
and  thos  around  him  ;  but  these  duties  ful- 
filled, his  chief  delight  was  in  reading,  and 
he  would  sit  for  hours  together  on  the  lop 
of  a  box  in  the  garret,  whither  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  for  the  sake  of  being  out 
of  the  noise  of  the  other  children,  and 
would  devour  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
the  contents  of  every  book  on  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands  ;  and  a  strai.ge  mix- 
ture, it  must  be  confesed,  it  had  been  his 
fate  to  get  hold  of.  He  had  read  The 
Whole  Duly  of  Man  ;  "  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels j"  "Cook's  Voyages;"  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  ;"  two  or  three  odd  volumes  of 
some  of  the  Waverley  novels,  which  he 
had  bought  for  a  trifle  ;  but  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  which  he  had  ever  become  poss- 
essed, and  which  seemed  likely  to  have 
the  most  powerful  influence  over  his  fu- 
ture character,  was  "  The  Life  of  Frank- 
lin," which  he  had  likewise  purchased. 
Eagerly,  nay,  greedily,  did  he  read  this 
interesting  little  volume.  And  when  he 
rose  from  the  fascinating  task,  and  recol- 
lected lhat  he,  who  had  become  one  of  the 
|  most  distinguished  philosophers  either  of 
his  own,  or  any  other  country,  who  had 
been  a  negociator  with  kings,  and  had 
done  more,  perhaps,  for  his  country  than 
any  other  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington  alone,  had  once  been  a  poor, 
portionless,  uneducated  boy  ;  and  that  all 
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the  attainments,  all  the  honours  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  possessed,  were  en- 
tirely the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  econo- 
my, he  drew  himself  up  with  a  noble  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  emulation,  and  said,  "  I 
too,  perhaps,  may  some  time  or  other  be  a 
great  man  ;  for  every  body  has  the  power  ! 
of  being  industrious,  economical,  and  good; 
and  I  never  can  be  much  poorer  than 
Franklin  was  when  he  first  entered  Phila- 
delphia, with  only  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
and  when  he  went  and  bought  a  two-pen- 
ny loaf  and  made  his  dinner  off  it." 

George  had  not  derived  his  love  of  read- 
ing from  either  his  father  or  mother  ;  for 
though  respectable,  they  were  very  igno- 
rant people,  and  were  much  more  dispo- 
sed to  regret  the  disposition  of  their  son  to 
spend  his  time,  as  they  conceived,  so  un- 
profitable, than  to  attempt  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  indulging  his  prevailing 
propensity.  He  was  not,  however,  with- 
out one  affectionate  and  sympathizing 
friend,  who  delighted  in  aiding  him  in 
every  laudable  undertaking,  and  joined 
with  interest  in  all  his  praiseworthy  pur- 
suits. His  sister  Sally  was,  like  himself, 
gentle,  affectionate,  and  thoughtful.  She 
was  not  so  great  a  reader  as  George,  for, 
indeed,  the  instruction  that  she  had  recei- 
ved had  been  so  very  limited,  and  she  had 
always  been  kept  so  constantly  employed 
in  assisting  her  mother  in  the  household 
work,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  younger 
children,  that  she  had  never  learned  to 
read  with  sufficient  facility  to  make  the  em- 
ployment agreeable  ;  but  she  delighted  to 
listen  to  George's  account  of  the  books  he 
had  read,  and  Avas  always  ready  to  add  her 
mite  to  the  small  stock  of  money  which 
he  was  able  to  save  for  the  purchase  of 
more.  Fondly,  too,  would  she  encourage 
all  his  ardent  aspirings  after  knowledge 
and  virtue,  and  all  his  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  future  eminence  ;.  for  to  her  he 
could  breathe  out  his  thoughts  almost  be- 
fore they  were  formed  in  his  mind,  con- 
scious as  he  did  so,  that  they  would  meet 
no  repulsive  cheek,  no  chilling  reception, 
to  nip  the  embryo  blossom,  and  prevent  its 
ripening  into  fruit.  There  was  yet  ano- 
ther circumstance  which  served  to  unite 
this  affectionate  brother  and  sister  in  still 
closer  bonds.  Sally  had  all  her  life  been 
exceedingly  delicate,  and  as  she  advanced 
in  age,  that  delicacy  evidently  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  ;  and  there  was 
no  one  of  the  whole  family  that  showed  so 
much  consideration,  and  so  tender  a  sym- 
pathy for  her  weakness,  as  her  brother 
George  ,  and  the  grateful  girl  never  seemed 
to  think  she  could  make  a  sufficient  return 
for  such  kindness. 

[to  bk  continued.] 

0"The  Forger,  by  the  editor,  will  be  resumed  and  con- 
cluded ir.  our  next. 


MARRIAGE  OF  QUEEN   VICTORIA  I. 

At  length,  after  an  interval  of  no  less  than  forty-four 
days,  we  have  an  arrival  from  England.  The  Great  Wes- 
tern came  up  to  her  moorings  on  the  7th  instant,  bringing 
London  dates  down  to  the  19th  of  February.  The  only 
news  of  much  importance  is  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
to  Prince  Albert,  of  the  house  of  Coburg,  which  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  February,  with  all  that  imposing  ceremo- 
ny, which  the  English  nation  delight  to  exhibit  on  such 
occasions. 

Believing  that  our  fair  readers  will  be  more  interested 
in  some  particulars  of  this  event,  than  in  any  other  glean- 
ings of  intelligence  we  might  offer  them — we  occupy  the 
whole  of  "  Our  Table,"  for  this  month  in  presenting  a 
condensed  account  of  the  Royal  Nuptials. 

The  original  design  was  to  celebrate  the  marriage  on 
the  24th  of  May,  when  Victoria,  Would  be  21  years  of  age 
but  at  her  own  special  desire,  it  was  hastened,  and 
would  have  taken  place  on  the  3d  of  February,  but 
the  death  of  the  Langravine  of  Hesse  Hanberg,  aunt  ♦ 
of  the  Queen,  intervened,  and  caused  the  postpone- 
ment to  the  10th.  During  the  week  preceding  the  mar- 
riage, Parliament  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  the 
event.  Prince  Albert  was  naturalized,  and  an  income 
established  him  from  the  Civil  List  of  £30,000  per  ann. 
The  Queen  also,  the  day  preceding  his  arrival  directed 
that  the  Prince  be  addressed  as  His  Royal  Highness,  and 
that  he  should  bear  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  quartered 
with  his  own.  She  also  conferred  on  him  the  badge  of 
Knighthood,  and  created  him  a  Field  Marshal,  which 
gives  him  an  additional  £5,000  a  year,  and  rank  as  a 
military  officer,  taking  precedence  even  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Prince  Albert  landed  at  Dover,  and  proceeded  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace  on  Saturday  the  8th.  Monday  being  the 
day  fixed  upon  for  the  marriage  of  her  Majesty  with  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  it  was  devoted,  from  the 
earliest  dawn,  to  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  by  her  sub- 
jects. An  event  so  novel,  as  a  royal  marriage,  more  than 
a  century  having  elapsed  since  the  nuptials  of  a  reigning 
Queen  of  England  were  celebrated,  would  be  sufficient 
independent  of  the  magnificence  and  splendour  attendant 
thereon,  and  the  youth  of  the  Sovereign,  to  engage  the 
universal  attention  and  interest  of  the  nation. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 
To  w  itness  the  preliminary  step  in  the  grand  ceremo- 
nial of  the  day,  the  departure  of  her  Majesty  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  for  St.  James's,  several  hundred  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  grand  hall  and  portions  of  the  grand 
staircase,  by  tickets  from  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth. — 
The  court  in  front  of  the  Palace  was  occupied  by  the  band 
of  the  regiment  of  Blues,  and  one  or  two  companies  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  and  the  whole  of  the  line  thence  to 
the  garden  entrance  of  St.  James's  Palace  was  lined  with 
Horse  Guards  and  a  strong  corps  of  the  police.  The  im- 
mediate road  for  the  procession  was  kept  clear  with 
great  difficulty  so  numerous  were  the  attempts  from  the 
pressure  without  to  break  in  on  the  line  and  secure  a  po- 
sition where  a  sight  of  the  royal  pair  might  be  better  had. 
Twelve  o'clock  at  length  arrived,  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  attended  by  a  small  escort  of  Horse 
Guards,  and  accompanied  by  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  his  brother,  Prince  Ernest, 
then  left  the  Palace,  and  proceeded  to  St.  James's  ;  but 
from  the  windows  of  the  carriage  being  closed,  the  royal 
party  were  only  partially  recognized,  and  passed  along 
with  but  slight  applause.  Soon  after  12  o'clock,  the  band 
struck  up  the  National  Air  of  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
and  by  the  tremendous  shouts  which  resounded  through 
the  Park,  it  was  proclaimed  that  her  Majesty  had  entered 
her  carriage.  As  her  Majesty  passed  down  the  line  she 
was  most  enthusiastically  cheered,  and  appeared  highly 
gratified  by  the  loyalty  which  her  subjects  expressed  ; 
one  or  two  ludicrous  incidents  amongst  the  crowd  also 
exciting  her  smile  ;  but  her  countenance  was  extremely 
pale,  and  appeared  to  betoken  some  anxiety.  The  corlrgc 
of  her  Majesty  was  attended  by  a  full  guard  of  honour, 
but  the  carriages  were  drawn  by  only  tw  o  horses  each, 
J  and  without  the  rich  caparison  which  they  usually  wear 
on  stale  occasions. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  at  St.  James's  Palace,  her 
Majesty  was  conducted  to  her  closet,  immediately  behind 
the  Throne-room,  where  she  remained  attended  by  the 
Maids  of  Honour  and  Trainbcarers  until  the  summons 
was  received  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  conveying  the 
intimation  that  every  thing  was  duly  prepared  for  the 
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Sovereign's  moving  towards  the  Chapel.  In  this  room  . 
the  formal  procession  may  be  said  to  have  been  formed  j 
aud  marshalled. 

In  the  Presence-chamber  the  principal  individuals  who 
were  to  fall  into  the  different  processions  were  congrega-  j 
ted. 

The  colonade  through  which  the  procession  passed  to 
the  chapel  was  exceedingly  well  contrived  and  admirably  [ 
lit  from  the  lanterns  above  and  the  windows  behind. — 
The  floor  of  the  colonnade  was  covered  with  rich  Brus-  | 
sels  carpet,  which  extended  into  the  vestibule,  up  the  I 
grand  staircase  to  the  armoury,  through  the  presence  [ 
chamber  to  Queen  Anne's  drawing-room,  and  thence  to 
the  ante-chamber  and  throne-room,  where  her  Majesty  I 
and  Prince  Albert's  portion  of  the  procession  marshalled.  1 

The  seats  throughout  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  spectators  were  covered  with  crimson  cushions  and  J 
yellow  fringe,  thus  sustaining  uniformity  throughout. —  I 
They  were  railed  off*  from  the  line  of  procession. 

THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL. 

It  was  calculated  that  more  than  500  distinguished  in- 
dividuals were  present,  and  the  scene  was  perhaps  the 
most  briliant  and  imposing  ever  witnessed  in  this  or  any 
other  country.    The  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  j 
occupied  the  end  of  the  gallery  opposite  the  altar.  Their 
dresses  were  of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  descrip-  j 
tion.  and  they  all  wore  the  medals  and  decorations  of  j 
various  orders.     The  head  dresses  of  the  ladies  were 
most  profusely  studded  with  jewels. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commous  arrived  in  state 
shortly  after  one  o'clock. 

The  Cabinet  Ministers  were  attired  in  the  Windsor 
uniform  of  blue  and  gold.    The  Knights  of  the  Garter  J 
were  decorated  with  the  splendid  insignia  of  that  noble  j 
order. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don were  very  early  in  attendance. 

The  chapel  presented  a  m  >st  brilliant  and  dazzling  ap-  | 
pearance.    The  glittering  of  the  uniforms,  and  the  stars  j 
and  decorations  with    which  they  were  studded— the 
brilliancy  of  the  diamonds  which  shone  on  nil  sides  on  the  [ 
fair  forms  of  our  beautiful  aristocracy,  contrasted  strange- 
ly with  the  sober  garb  of  the  civilians — the  surplices  of  | 
the  choristers,  and  the  lawn  sleeves  of  the  Primate  and  j 
the  Bishop  gave  effect  to  a  picture  of  most  perfect  har- 
mony and  beauty.    The  sun  now  broke  through  the  dark 
and  hurried  clouds  which  had  the  morning  through  ob- 
scured it,  and,  shedding  its  bright  and  joyous  beams  thro'  , 
the  Gothic  window  over  the  altar,  infused  a  sense  of  ani- 
mation into  this  exquisitely  beautiful  scene.    The  am- 
bassadors' box  was  redolent  in  the  extreme  of  richness  1 
and  splendour. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon-  i 
don  took  their  station  at  the  altar  at  half-past  eleven  ! 
o'clock. 

The  Queen  Dowager  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  12  | 
o'clock,  and  took  her  seat  near  the  communion  table. — 
All  present  rose  on  her  Majesty's  entering  the  chapel,  ' 
and  remained  Standing  until  her  Majesty  desired  them  J 
to  be  seated.    Her  majesty  appeared  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits. 

ARRIVAL  OF   FRIZSCR  ALBERT. 

Prince  Albert's  procession  was  formed  in  the  Throne- 
room,  and  at  half  past  12  o'clock  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  drums  announced  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  ap- 
proaching the  chapel.  The  scene  at  the  moment  was 
of  the  most  animated  description.  All  present  rose,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  Prince,  attired  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  j 
Field  Marshal,  and  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  j 
the  Garter,  entered  the  chapel.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
supported  by  his  Serene  Highness  the  reigning  Duke 
of  S  ixe  Coburg  and  the  hereditary  Prince  his  brother. 
He  looked  rather  pale,  but  appeared  very  cheerful. — 
His  Royal  Highness  was  conducted  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain and  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  altar,  and  having 
reiched  the  haul  pas,  his  Royal  Highness  affectionately 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  then  bowed 
to  the  Archbishop  and  Dsan.  Immediately  on  his  en- 
trance a  voluntary  was  performed  by  Sir  George  Smart 
on  the  organ.  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  and  the 
officers  of  the  bridegroom  stood  near  the  person  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Vice 
Chamberlain,  preceded  by  the  drums  and  trumpets, 
then  returned  to  wait  upon  her  majesty.  Meanwhile,  his 
Royal  Highness  entered  into  close  conversation  with  the 
Queen  Dowager,  until  the  trumpets  and  drums  announc- 
ed the  moving  of  the  Queen's  procession. 

ARRIVAL  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 

A  few  minutes  before  one,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
drums  annouaced  her  Majesty's  approach.  Pursuvi- 
auts,  heralds,  pages,  grooms  in  waiting,  lords  in  waiting, 
the  comptroller  aud  the  treasurer  of  the  Queen's  house- 
hold, the  lord  steward,  two  kings  at  arms,  two  cabinet 


ministers,  and  sergeants  at  arms  preceded  the  lord  chan 
cellor.  Then  came  garter  king  at  arms,  aud  the  earl- 
marshal,  heralding  the  Princess  Sophia,  Princess  Mary, 
and  Princess  Augusta,  of  Cambridge,  Prince  George  and 
his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Princess  Augusta,  the 
Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  The  King  of  Hanover 
(the  Queen's  senior  uncle)  was  absent;  as  was  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gloucester,  the  latter  from  ill  health.  Lord  Mel 
bourne  followed,  bearing  the  sword  of  state.   Then  came 

THE  QUEEN, 
wearing  the  collar  of  her  order  of  chivalry.  She  wore  a 
rich  satin  dress,  ornamented  with  orange  flowers.  On 
her  head  was  no  diadem,  but  a  large  lace  veil,  not  over 
the  face,  .-imply  fastened  on  the  hair  by  a  diamond  pin. — 
In  her  hair  she  wore  a  few  orange  flowers.  She  looked 
very  much  flushed,  and  as  she  passed  through  the  chapel, 
marched  stoutly  on,  without  noticing  any  one  she  saw. 
Twelve  unmarried  ladies  of  rank  bore  her  train.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  white  satin,  and  each  (as  well  as  each 
maid  of  honor)  wore  the  Queen's  nuptialpresent,  abroach, 
shaped  like  a  bird;  the  body  of  turquoises,  the  beak  of 
diamond,  the  eyes  of  ruby,  the  claws  of  gold,  and  the  rest 
on  very  large  pearls.  These  broaches  are  as  large  as  a 
silver  dollar.  The  Queen  also  gave  to  her  attendants  and 
friends,  neat  rings  of  plain  gold,  with  no  stone  in  them, 
but  in  place  of  a  gem,  a  very  pretty  little  medallion  head 
of  Victoria, — being,  in  fact,  a  miniature  gold  coin  or  med- 
al, the  die  of  which  was  cut  by  Wyon  for  this  occasion, 
and  it  pleased  the  Queen  so  much  that  she  sent  a  hundred 
of  them  to  Rundell  and  Bridge's,  her  jewellers,  to  have 
them  set  in  rings.  1  see  by  the  papers  that  Rundell  and 
Bridge  have  made  a  lot  of  these  rings,  as  they  are  adver- 
tised at  from  a  guinea  and  half  upwards. 

The  Master  of  the  Horse  and  Mistress  of  the  Robes  fol- 
lowed the  Queen  ;  12  bridesmaids,  and  then  came  her  8 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  These  were  succeeded  by  7 
maids  of  honor,  7  women  of  the  bedchamber,  a  few  offi- 
cials, some  gentlemen  at  arms,  and  yeomen  of  the  guard 
— beef-eaters',  as  they  are  called. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Family  who  preceded  the 
Queen  took  their  seats  on  the  hunt-pas  (or  place  within 
the  altar  rails.")  and  the  bridesmaids,  &c,  had  seats  there 
also.  The  Queen  was  received  at  the  altar  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London — the  first  of 
whom  performed  or  read  the  marriage  ritual,  while  the 
latter  said  the  responses  as  Clerk.  She  immediately 
threw  herself  on  a  devotional  stool,  before  her  own  chair 
of  state,  and  remained  kneeling  there  for  a  minute  in  silent 
prayer.  On  rising,  she  caught  the  Prince's  eye,  and  smil 
ed.  She  then  went  to  the  Queen  Dow.iger,  and  chatted 
with  her  for  a  short  time.  She  returned  to  her  seat,  aud 
then  the  marriage  service  commenced.  [The  form  as 
prescribed  by  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
observ  ed  in  all  particulars.] 

The  ceremony  concluded  at  half-past  one. 

RETURN  TO  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

At  two  the  Royal  procession  returned.  The  Prince 
rode  in  the  carriage  with  the  Queen,  who  was  attended  by 
the  Duchess  of  Suiherland.  The  Royal  bridegroom  hand- 
ed her  Majesty  through  the  state  rooms.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex  soon  followed.  The  Duke  was  dressed  in  his  uni- 
form as  Captain  General  of  the  Hoi;.  Artillery  Company, 
and  wore  the  collars  and  other  insisrnia  of  the  orders  of 
the  Garter,  Bath,  and  St.  Andrew.  "The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge arrived  immediately  after,  accompanied  by  the 
Duchess  Prince  George,  and  the  two  Princesses.  His 
Royal  Highness  wore  the  insisrnia  ofthe  orders  oftheGar- 
ter  and  the  Bath,  and  carried  his  baton  as  Field  Marshal. 
Prince  George  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment, 
and  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The 
Duke  led  in  the  little  Princess  Mary.  The  invited  guests 
to  the  dtjtunir  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
THE  DEPARTURE  FOR  WINDSOR. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  breakfast,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  immediate  departure  of  her  Majesty  for 
Windsor,  and  at  a  quarter  to  four  the  Royal  party  left 
Buckingham  Palace  amidst  the  cheers  and  acclamations  of 
a  vast  multitude.  The  first  carriage  was  occupied  only 
by  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert;  the  second  by  his  Se- 
rene Highness  Prince  Earnest  of  Saxe  Coburg  ;  and  three 
others  by  the  Lord  and  Lady  in  Waiting,  the  Groom  of 
the  Chamber.  Equerry,  two  Maids  of  Honour,  and  other 
attendants  of  her  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness. 

Prince  Albert  was  dressed  in  a  plain  dark  travelling 
dress,  and  her  Majesty  in  a  white  satin  pelisse,  trimmed 
with  swansdown,  with  a  white  satin  bonnet  and  feather. 

A  state  banquet,  in  celebration  of  her  Majesty's  mar- 
riage, was  given  in  the  evening  at  !St.  James's  Palace,  in 
the  grand  banqueting  room.  A  cross  table  at  the  end  of 
the  room  was  appropriated  for  the  principal  guests;  the 
rest  ofthe  company  occupied  two  long  tables  at  the  sides 
of  the  room. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  cross  table  was  placed  her  Majes- 
ty's wedding  cake,  decorated  with  four  elegant  flags  of 
white  satin,  containing  the  royal  arms. 

The  gold  plate  was  used  at  the  Banquet,  and  the  pla- 
teaus of  all  the  tables  contained  some  of  the  finest  eperg- 
nes  and  candelabra  in  the  royal  collection,  embellished 
with  classical  and  mythologicul  subjects. 

DRESSES  OF  THE  LADIES   AT  THE  QUEEN'S 
MARRIAGE. 

As  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested 
as  to  the  dresses  worn  at  her  Majesty's  marriage, 
we  subjoin  a  description  of  those  worn  by  the 
Queen,  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  female  nobility  in  the  immediate  attendance : 

The  Queen — Her  Majesty  wore  on  her  head  a 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms  and  a  veil  of  Honiton 
lace,  with  a  necklace  and  car-rings  of  diamonds. 
Her  Majesty's  dress  was  of  white  satin,  with  a 
very  deep  trimming  of  Honiton  lace,  in  design 
similar  to  that  of  the  veil.  The  body  and  sleeves 
were  richly  trimmed  with  the  same  material  to 
correspond.  The  train  was  of  white  satin,  and 
was  also  lined  with  satin  trimmed  with  orange 
blossoms.  The  dress  was  made  by  Mrs.  Bet- 
tans,  her  Majesty's  dress-maker.  The  cost  of 
the  lace  alone  on  the  Queen's  dress  was  £1,000. 
The  satin,  which  was  of  a  pure  white,  was  manu- 
factured in  Spitafields.  Her  Majesty  wore  an 
armlet  having  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter,— "Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  inscribed, 
and  also  wore  the  star  of  the  Order. 

Queen  Adelaide. — The  Queen  Dowager's 
dress  was  of  English  lace,  with  a  rich  deep  flounce, 
over  white  satin ;  the  body  and  sleeves  trimmed 
with  the  same  material.  The  train  was  of  rich 
violet  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin,  and  trimmed 
with  ermine, — The  whole  of  this  dress  was  en- 
tirely composed  of  articles  of  British  manufacture. 
Her  Majesty  wore  a  diamond  necklace  and  ear- 
rings, head-dress,  feathers,  and  diamonds. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent. — The  dress  worn  by 
her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  of 
white  satin,  splendidly  brocaded  with  silver  and 
trimmed  with  three  flounces  of  blond, ^headed 
with  net  and  silver.  The  train  was  of  sky  blue 
velvet,  lined  with  white  satin,  and  trimmed  with 
ermine.  The  body  and  sleeves  were  tastefully 
ornamented  with  ermine  and  silver  with  blond 
ruffles.  The  head-dress  was  of  diamonds  and 
feathers,  with  a  necklace  and  ear-rings  en  suite. 
The  articles  in  the  dress  were  wholly  of  British 
manufacture. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. — Dress  of  rich  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  barbes  of  Spanish  point  lace 
and  white  roses  ;  stomacher  of*  brilliants,  point 
ruffles  and  berthe  ;  train  of  white  moire,  magnifi- 
cently embroidered  in  coral  and  gold.  Head- 
dress, feathers  and  point  lappets,  with  splendid 
diamonds. 

Marchioness  of  Normandy. — Train  of  rich 
violet  and  white  satin  brocaded  with  silver,  trim- 
med with  bouffants  of  silver  canvass;  bouquets 
of  violets  and  silver  leaves ;  silver  blond  berthe 
and  sabots  ;  petticoat  of  gause  tarlatanc,  richly 
embroidered  with  silver  over  white  satin.  Head 
dress,  feathers  and  silver  blond  lappets  ;  orna- 
ments, emeralds  and  diamonds. 

Countess  of  Burlington. — Train  of  mauv6 
velours  epinf/le,  trimmed  with  silver  blond  ;  sil- 
ver blond  berthe  and  sabots  ;  petticoat  of  mauve 
crepe  h?se  over  satin  ;  trimmed  on  tablier  with 
silver  blond  ;  bouquets  of  marabout  and  silver 
hop  leaves.  Head-dress  feathers  and  silver  blond 
lappets  ;  ornament:-,  magnificent  diamonds. 


Countess  of  Carlisle. — Dress  of  sapphire 
blue  velvet,  with  Brussels  point  tucker  and  ruf- 
fles. Head  dress,  a  toque  of  velvet  and  Brussels 
point  lappets. 

Countess  of  Sursey. — Dress  of  white  satin, 
magnificently  embroidered  in  gold  and  colours  ; 
gold  blond  tucker  and  ruffles.  Head  dress,  a  to- 
que and  gold  blond  lappets  ;  ornaments,  dia- 
monds. 

Dowager  Lady  Lvttelton. — Train  of  pense 
velvet,  trimmed  with  ermine,  gold  blond  berthe, 
and  ruffles  ;  petticoat  of  white  satin,  brocaded 
with  gold,  trimmed  with  bouffants  and  gold  bull- 
ion tassels. — Head-cress,  a  toque  of  velvet,  with 
feathers  and  point  lappets  ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Laoy  Barham. — Train  of  porcelian-blue  vel- 
vet, lined  with  white  satin,  and  trimmed  with  bull- 
ion fringe  ;  gold  blond  berthe  and  sabots  ;  petti- 
coat of  porcelian  crepe  lisse,  over  white  satin, 
with  tablier  of  gold,  and  bonquets  of  marabouts 
and  gold  leaves.  Head-dress,  feathers  and  gold 
blond  lappets  ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Lady  Portman. — Train  of  blue  satin,  richly 
brocaded  with  silver,  trimmed  with  lama  ;  silver 
blond  berthe  and  ruffles  ;  petticoat  of  rich  white 
satin,  trimmed  on  tablier  with  blond  and  boquets 
of  marabouts.  Head-dress,  feathers  and  silver 
blond  lappets ;  ornaments,  diamonds  and  tur- 
quoise. 

Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Evelyn  Leverson 
Gower. — Dresses  of  white  tulle  over  glace  gros 
de  Naples,  festooned  with  bouquets  of  green 
transparent  rose  leaves  ;  trains  of  white  gros  de 
Naples,  lined  with  pink  moire  and  embroidered 
with  wreaths  of  rose-buds  and  leaves.  Head- 
dresses, wreaths  of  green  transparent  rose  leaves. 

Lady  Cottingham. — Dress  of  pink  velours  ep- 
ingle  trimmed  with  British  point  lace  flounces  ; 
lace  berthe  and  ruffles.  Head-dress  a  wreath  of 
dark  variegated  flowers,  and  lace  lappets. 

LadyM.  Howard. — Dress  of  pink  crape,  over 
gros  de  Naples,  festooned  with  white  roses. 
Head-dress,  a  wreath  of  white  roses. 

Lady  Charlotte  Copley. —  A  superb  dress 
of  white  tabinet,  embroidered  with  silver,  richly 
trimmed  with  deep  velvet,  tastefully  arranged 
with  noeuds  of  silver  lama  ;  corsage  and  sleeves 
a  la  Maintenon,  ornamented  with  silver  berthe 
ruffles,  &c,  en  suite  ;  an  elegant  train  of  pink 
velours  epingle,  lined  with  white  satin,  the  garni- 
ture composed  of  silver  tulle,  relieved  with  bon- 
ques  of  lillies  of  the  valley,  confined  by  noeuds  of 
silver  lama.  Head-dress,  court  lappets  of  silver 
blonde,  feathers,  bandeau,  &c,  of  diamonds. 

Miss  Pepys. — Dress  of  gauze  tarlatane  over 
gros  de  Naples,  looped  up  with  bouquets  of  vio- 
lets. Head-dress,  a  wreath  of  violets,  and  lace 
lappets, 

Hon.  Miss  Cavendish. — Dress  of  white  tulle 
over  glace  gros  de  Naples,  looped  up  w  ith  a  bou- 
quet of  hedge  roses  ;  blond  tucker  and  luffles; 
train  of  blue  gros  d'Orient,  trimmed  with  bouffants 
tulle  and  bouquets  of  hedge  roses.  Head-dress, 
feathers  and  lappets. 


U"Our  April  number  will  contain  three  figures  of  the 
Fashions,  and  an  original  piece,  by  our  correspondent  M, 
entitled  "Inexperience." 

0"The  proprietor  having  made  some  new  arrange- 
ments, the  Visiter  will  hereafter  be  published  regularly  on 
the  15th  of  each  month,  therefore,  if  our  subscribers  do 
not  receive  their  numbers  in  season,  (allowing  a  reasona- 
ble time  for  delivery)  they  will  please  notify  us  of  the 
eame.   Office, 86  Catharine-street, up  stairs. 
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HARPER'S  COUGH  MEDICINE,  FOR 
THE  CURE  OF  ASTHMA,  WHOOP- 
ING-COUGH AND  COMMON  COLDS.— The 
above  celebrated  medicine,  which  was  preceding 
May  last,  sold  at  31  Rose-st.  is  now  sold  at  57£ 
Bowery,  N.  Y.  The  above  medicine  was  first  put 
before  the  public  in  'he  year  1833  ;  its  beneficial 
qualities  were  little  known  to  tiie  public  in  1834  ; 
but  it  increased  in  sale,  so  that  the  proceeds  in 
1838  were  more  than  double  that  of  '34.  As  all 
good  medicines  are  counterfeited  so  was  this  bv  a 
number,  especially  by  a  very  respectable  druggist 
who  was  put  under  bonds  for  his  ungentlemanly 
proceedings.  It  is  now  counterfeited  and  sold  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city  ;  but  the  purchaser  must 
look  well  to  the  label  which  envelopes  the  bottle, 
and  see  that  there  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  proprietor's 
signature,  Abigail  Harper,  and  likewise  take  notice 
that  the  initials  of  Mrs.  Harper's  name  in  the  same 
form  as  in  the  fac-simile  on  the  label,  are  imprint- 
ed in  sealing-wax  on  the  cork  of  the  bottle.  This 
medicine  can  only  be  obtained  genuine  in  this  city 
at  57£  Bowery,  Mrs.  HARPER'S  Own  Office. 

N.  B. — The  names  of  the  Agents  out  of  the  ci- 
ty, are  on  the  label  which  envelopes  the  bottle. 
Travelling  Agents  wanted  for  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  States. 


UPHOLSTERY  ESTABLISHMENT,  459 
BROADWAY,  corner  of  Grand-st.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers  have  on  hand,  and  are  con- 
stantly manufacturing  every  article  of  Upholstery, 
consisting,  in  part,  of  Sofas,  Couches,  Lounges, 
Ottomans,  Divans,  Tabourets,  Fire  Screens,  Rose- 
wood and  Mahogany  Chairs  of  every  description, 
with  Fancy  Coverings,  viz  :  Satin,  Damasks,  Ta- 
pestry-, Embroidery,  and  Fancy  Hair  Cloth  of  every 
color';  also,  Window  Curtains,  Transparent  Shades, 
Mattresses,  Feather  Beds,  &c  with  all  kinds  of 
Upholstery  Trimmings,  all  of  which  are  of  the 
very  best  materials,  and  workmanship,  and  war- 
ranted. MEEKS  &  STEWART. 

N.  B. — Just  received  several  suits  of  very  rich 
Furniture  Satins,  of  various  colors,  such  as  Brown 
and  Gold,  Green  and  Gold,  Magazine  Blue  and 
Gold,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

EEVE  &  SHERWOOD,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail  dealers  in  CARPETING  AND  FLOOR 
CLOTHS,  TABLE  AND  PIANO  COVERS, 
161  CHATHAM,  and  460  PEARL-STS.  New- 
York.  A  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  the 
most  approved  patterns  always  on  hand. 

LADIES  FRENCH  SHOE  STORE— IRA 
MERRITT,  172  Bowery,  nearly  opposite 
Delancy-st.  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  good  as- 
sortment of  Ladies'  French  Shoes. 

N.  B. — Ladies'  French  Shoes  made  to  order. 

TO  INVALIDS.— Those  who  are  suffering  with 
consumptive  coughs,  pain  in  the  side  or  breast, 
restless  nights,  asthma,  &c.  and  have  not  yet  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  Pectoral  Honey  of 
Liverwort,  are  earnestly  requested  to  delay  no  lon- 
ger. The  bold  and  startling  falsehoods  set  forth 
in  many  of  the  advertisements  of  the  present  day, 
promising  cures  where  there  is  none,  may  have 
deterred  you — may  have  made  you  skeptical  ;  but 
go  and  enquire  among  your  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  if  there  is  not  one  in  every  six  you  enquire  of 
that  will  give  you  a  favorable  account,  that  can  tell 
you  of  some  friend  that  has  been  cured  by  it  when 
hope  was  almost  extinguished,  then  be  faithless. 
Any  person  laboring  under  any  of  the  diseases  for 
which  this  preparation  is  recommended,  that  wishes 
information  are  earnestly  requested  to  call  upon  the 
proprietor,  who  will  give  them  references  to  indivi- 
duals of  the  highest  standing  in  society,  (and  acces- 
sible at  all  times,)  who  will  convince  them  at  once 
that  there  is  no  quackery  or  imposition  in  the  above 
medicine.  It  is  not  the  thing  of  a  day  ;  it  has 
been  in  use  some  years,  and  experience  has  pro- 
ved its  virtue.  Many  have  regretted  after  months 
of  suffering,  that .  they  did  not  take  the  advice  of 
their  friends  and  try  it  before,  thereby  saving  much 
needless  expense  and  immense  suffering.  It  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  it  being  the  wish  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  enable  even  the  most  indigent  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  remedy  which  has,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  contradiction,  been  the  means,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  of  saving  thousands  from  an 
untimely  grave.  Price,  two  shillings  per  bottle. 
JAMES  D.  NOWILL,  Sole  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Madison  and  Catharine-sts. 
Wholesale  Agents — Olcott  McKesson  &  Cc* 
145  Maiden-lane  ;  W.  W.  Bradhurst,  Wall-st ;  A- 
Graham,  9  Old-slip ;  W.  R.  Thompson,  corner  of 
Broad  and  Stone-sts.  also,  E.  W.  Stevens,  Drug- 
gist, corner  Sand  and  Jay-sts  Brooklyn,  and  one 
in  every  principal  city  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Devoted  to  original  and  selected  Tales,  of  thrilling  interest  ;  use- 
ful Knowledge  ;  biographical  Sketches  ■;  seasonable  r marks 
on  the  best  modes  of  regaining  and  preserving  Health  ; 
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The  above  Periodical  is  issued  on  the  15th  of  each  month* 
at  Wo.  28  Catharine-St.  Wew-Vork,  in  MONTHLY  NUM- 
BERS. £d=Each  number  contains  32  Pages;  Steel  and  Wood  En- 
gravings ;  Music,  Fashions,  &c,  and  is  afforded  to  subscribers  at  the 
unprecedented  low  price  of  One  Shilling  per  number,  payable  on  the 
receipt  thereof.  All  communications  must  be  directed  (post  paid)  to 
J.  W.  Harrison,  No.  28  Catharine-Street,  New-York. 


The  Proprietor's  sole  exertions  will  be  to  make  this  Periodical  a  truly  welcome, 
instructive,  entertaining  and  moral  VISITER,  to  all  who  may  favour  him  with 
their  names  as  subscribers  ;  always  bearing  in  mind,  that  "  a  well  conducted  pe- 
riodical is  like  a  sensible,  humane,  and  sound  hearted-friend,  whose  appearance 
on  one's  threshold  always  gladdens  (he  mind  with  the  promise  of  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  hour's  occupation." 


